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ST. GERMAIN AND MUNICH 


Two events, the anniversaries of which were celebrated 
in 1958,left deep marks on European and world history: 
the founding of Czecho-Slovakia 40 years ago on October 
28, 1918, and its cession to Germany of the Sudeten lands, 
the execution of which was regulated between England, 
France, Italy and Germany 20 years ago in the Munich 
Agreement of September 29, 1938. 

Political observers with but superficial knowledge of 
the domestic conditions in pre-war Czecho-Slovakia often 
see the Anschluss with Germany of the Sudetenland in the 
fall of 1938 solely as a consequence of Hitler’s power poli- 
cy and deny the existence of serious nationality problems 
in Masaryk’s and Benes’ little “model democracy.” They 
therefore judge the material value of these events as re- 
sults of dictatorial coercion, which they reject. 


It cannot be denied that Hitler’s interference affected 
the solution of the Sudeten German question in 1938. It 
should not be overlooked, however, that Hitler neither cre- 
ated the Sudeten issue, nor did the Sudeten Germans ever 
form a fifth column within Czecho-Slovakia, as malevo- 
lents sometimes maintain. The Sudeten issue had existed 
as an internal Czecho-Slovak problem ever since that coun- 
try’s very beginnings. Hitler, to be sure, raised this ques- 
tion to the level of international politics. Involuntarily he 
was aided by the Cech government’s rigid frustration of 
any fair agreement on the nationality issue with the Sude- 
ten Germans from 1918 to 1938. 

The truth of this statement is proven by the debate 
in the British House of Commons on October 3, 1938, 
where representatives of all parties expressed the convic- 
tion that the Munich decision was but a correction of a 
wrong inflicted upon the Sudeten Germans 20 years ago 
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at the peace conference of St. Germain. Neville Henderson, 
then British Ambassador to Berlin, summarized his judg- 
ment on the affair in the words: Czecho-Slovakia lost 
territories which better had not been incorporated into 
the Czech State at the Versailles Peace Conference and 
which — except on the basis of a federation — could not 
have remained there forever. 

Moreover, it is necessary to distinguish carefully be- 
tween the Anschluss of the Sudeten region with Germany 
in September-October, 1938, and Hitler’s occupation of 
the Czech-inhabited parts of Bohemia and Moravia in 
March, 1939, when the Reich government established a 
protectorate over the Czech people. 

The Sudeten Germans had nothing whatsoever to do 
with this act of Hitler’s. In fact, they disapproved of it 
because their experience during the first Czecho-Slovak 
Republic had taught them that a durable and peaceful 
settlement could not be reached within Central Europe 
unless it was based on a strictly equal treatment of both 
Czechs and Germans, and that any discriminatory policy 
of one of them toward the other would necessarily lead 
to unrest. The violation of this principle had caused the 
disruption of Czecho-Slovakia; its neglect by Hitler was 
also to have serious consequences. 

The physical and temporal proximity of Sudeten- 
land’s Anschluss with Germany in October, 1938, and 
Hitler’s occupation of Prague in March, 1939, as well as 
his dramatic participation in both events, together with 
the anti-German war propaganda that shortly ensued, 
caused many persons to see in the Munich Agreement of 
September 29, 1938, a dishonest defeat of the democracies 
by Hitler’s shrewd power politics. Even today there lin- 
gers an aftertaste of vacillating appeasement when the 
Munich Agreement is mentioned. 

But “Munich” gained this ill repute unjustly. For the 
Munich Agreement did not contain a demand on Czecho- 
Slovakia to cede to Germany the Sudeten territory, nor 
was Czecho-Slovakia forced by the agreement to such ces- 
sion. The Czecho-Slovak government had one week pre- 
viously expressed to the ambassadors of France and 
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Great Britain in Prague its willingness to hand over to 
Germany the German-inhabited areas of western Czecho- 
Slovakia. Upon that declaration of cession the British and 
French heads of government had acted when they went 
to Munich to negotiate with Hitler on the procedure for 
transferring the areas in question from Czech to German 
authority. (1) 

It is necessary to note in this context that the le- 
gality of said cession was universally acknowledged at that 
time. 

Czecho-Slovakia Not Homogeneous 


In order to understand the internal causes of the 
1938 Sudeten crisis it will be necessary to review briefly 
the conditions as they existed in pre-war Czecho-Slovakia 
and to trace the problem to its roots. 

Until 1918, the area known as Czecho-Slovakia was 
part of the Austro-Hungarian multi-national empire. At 
the Paris Peace Conference BeneS demanded the dissolu- 
tion of Austria-Hungary and the founding of a Czech State 
on the ground of national self-determination and certain 
historic claims. By resorting to falsified population statis- 
tics and erroneously drawn maps he caused the forceful 
inclusion of more than three million Sudeten Germans in- 
to the Czech State, at the same time denying those Ger- 
mans — at the point of a gun — the very right of self- 
determination he had requested and obtained from the 
peace conference for his own nation. (2) 

Czecho-Slovakia was by no means a nationally homo- 
geneous State. The census of 1930 (naturally, inclined to 
favor the Czechs) revealed that country’s population to 
number 7.2 million Czechs, 3.3 million Germans, 2.3 million 
Slovaks, 700,000 Magyars, 550,000 Ukrainians, 190,000 
Jews(3), and 130,000 Poles and others. Almost one-half 
the country’s population was non-Czech — according to 
official Czech figures. That the Slovaks and Czechs to- 
gether do not constitute a unitary nation, is obvious to any- 
one conversant with the history and language of these 
two peoples. 

The need to seek a workable agreement between the 
Czech government and the 7 million non-Czech people in 
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the CSR was well conceived by the participants of the peace 
conference, especially by the representatives of the United 
States. The American delegates objected strenuously to the 
violation of the self-determination right with respect to the 
Sudeten Germans and the drawing of boundaries on stra- 
tegic principles. (4) 

Even the Commission on the new State at the peace 
conference warned in its final report that “the prosperity 
and perhaps almost the existence of the new State will 
depend upon the success with which it incorporates the 
Germans as willing citizens.” 


Czech Discriminatory Measures 


But instead of realistically accepting the multi-na- 
tional character of the State as a factor State policy must 
reckon with, the Czech leaders used shrewd administra- 
tive tactics to advance into the areas in which the other 
national groups were settled. Benes’ solemn promise at 
the peace conference of St. Germain in 1918, to make of 
Czecho-Slovakia a sort of Switzerland, in which the vari- 
ous nationalities could live side by side and share equal 
rights(5), remained but an empty promise. To what ex- 
tent the official State policy was guided by discrimina- 
tory lines becomes obvious by citing but a few examples: 

In 1919 the nobility was deprived of land in accord- 
ance with the land expropriation act. Between 1921 and 
1924 about 1,500 acres of this land were turned over to 
Germans, while over 600,000 acres were given to Czech 
settlers, although the land in question lay almost exclu- 
sively within German territory. Thus the land reform be- 
came in fact an instrument of Czech penetration into Ger- 
man land. 

After the founding of the Czecho-Slovak State, 60,000 
German public servants were dismissed from office and 
replaced by Czechs who worked in areas exclusively Ger- 
man though often they were unable to understand a single 
word of German. 

The number of pupils per classroom was raised from 
40 to 60, resulting in the dissolution of more than 1,000 
German elementary school classes between 1921 and 1935. 
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Concurrently there were set up palatial schools for the 
children of Czech officialdom in the Sudetenland for whom 
the above-mentioned figures did not apply. To denational- 
ize the German areas, attempts were made to make the 
schools attractive to German children; unemployed per- 
sons were urged to send their children there with promi- 
ses of a warm noon meal and articles of clothing, features 
which the poorly equipped German schools could not af- 
ford. 

The government made the placing of State orders 
with German industries dependent on whether or not a 
certain percentage of Czech workers were employed. This 
led to dismissals of German workmen with the result that 
when the economic depression of the 1930’s struck, 500,000 
of the total 800,000 jobless in Czecho-Slovakia were of 
German ethnic origin. This meant that every sixth Sudeten 
German in Czecho-Slovakia was jobless, while of the more 
than 11 million non-German members of the population, 
only every 36th person had to live on the meager unem- 
ployment compensation. 


As the Czech government refused to take any action 
on the complaints of the Sudeten Germans, however jus- 
tified, the Sudeten leaders were constrained to register 22 
complaints with the League of Nations, hoping that Cze- 
cho-Slovakia would be urged by that organization to live 
up to its obligations as provided in the peace treaty and 
the international treaty on the protection of minorities, 
which was part of the peace settlement. 


Sudeten German Loyalty 


Lord Runciman, British investigator and mediator, 
confirmed the facts and summarized his findings in a re- 
port to the British Prime Minister of September, 1938. 
“It is a hard thing to be ruled by an alien race; and I 
have been left with the impression that the Czecho-Slovak 
rule in the Sudeten areas for the last twenty years... has 
been marked by tactlessness, lack of understanding, petty 
intolerance and discrimination, to a point where the resent- 
ment of the German population was inevitably moving in 
the direction of revolt.” 
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Despite these grievances, the Sudeten Germans had 
loyally done their duty. Three major political parties tried 
to cooperate with the Czech government. Even Henlein’s 
Sudeten German Party had sought a solution for years on 
the basis of German-Czech reconciliation with the State. 
Up to the summer of 1938 its program called for Sudeten 
German “home rule.’”’ Before May 21, 1938, when Benes 
mobilized the Czecho-Slovak army, Hitler had not taken 
any conceivable interest in the Sudeten German grievances 
and it would have been possible to solve the question on an 
internal rather than an international level, provided the 
Czech government had shown “any readiness to reme- 
dy them on an adequate scale,” as Lord Runciman put it. 

When Bene’ offered his so-called “Fourth Plan’ — 
which he later called a jest — fairly meeting the Sudeten 
German requests, the final decision was no longer his or 
Henlein’s. The Sudeten question had already grown from 
a domestic affair into a serious international crisis. — S. B. 


(1) A detailed study with ample reference to then contemporary 
sources is to be found in Herman Raschhofer’s “Die Sudetenfrage,” 
Munich, 1953, and Wenzel Jaksch’s “Europas Weg nach Potsdam,” 
Stuttgart, 1958. 

(2) On March 4, 1919, when Sudeten Germans of all political 
affiliations protested publicly against this denial of self-determina- 
tion and forced submission to Czech domination, the Czech army 
fired into the crowds causing 54 dead and many wounded. 

(3) In Czecho-Slovakia the Jews were considered as a separate 
nationality. 

(4) Of. H. Nicolsen, Peace Making, London, 1938. 

(5) Dr. Edward Benes in Aid Memoire III: “It is the intention 
of the Czecho-Slovak government...to make of Czecho-Slovakia a 


sort of Switzerland.” 
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WHO SAID IT? 


“In Czech politics, in Czech national life, it is urgent that 
we come to an understanding with the Communist Par- 
ty ... the Communist party shall remain the greatest 
force in our political scheme even after the elections are 
over, and socialism shall remain the foundation of our na- 
tional life. . . . Coming to terms with the Communists is 
the golden theme of our political philosophy.” — (Ferdinand 
Peroutka, a BeneS Czech employed by Radio Free Europe, 
DNESBEK, 2-9-48). 
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SLOVANICS IN AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
William S. Patala 


That the Slavic languages are not taught in our 
American schools — in our high schools especially, but 
also in our colleges and even grade schools — is a sad 
fact which is lately coming around to admitting this de- 
ficiency, and the need for a remedy; public opinion is 
stirring in a similar vein; and some statesmen are speak- 
ing up for a new program to rectify the absence of courses 
in the Slav languages in our educational system. 

These groups are moved by a realization not only of 
the world position in which communism puts the Slovanic 
nations it controls, but also by an awareness of the ris- 
ing prominence of these nations in the 20th century irre- 
spective of that totalitarian regime, and then too by a re- 
cognition of the ever-increasing volume of travel and tour- 
ism, which is making contact — and will make contact 
much more when the Iron Curtain rises — with the east- 
ern half of Europe, the Slav world, as never before. These 
considerations and others, are pressing more and more for 
Americans to learn a Slavic tongue as their second lan- 
guage. 

Of course, all ethnic groups of rectn immigration, in- 
cluding the Slovaks to be sure, have a long time recognized 
the value of American youths learning foreign languages, 
although each nationality insisted, as might be expected, 
on their own as the first to be learned. And these peoples, 
especially the Catholics among them because of their 
private schools, have tried to teach their descendants in 
America the ancestral tongue — at least to the first and 
second generation, where there was still living contact 
with the spoken foreign language. 

But these efforts of national groups are on the wane, 
so that if American youths are to learn a European lan- 
guage, and especially a Slavic one, it will have to be 
through the instrumentality of the regular American high 
schools. These schools already have in their curricula the 
other European vernaculars: German, French, Spanish, 
but they do not have Slavic. 
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What Slavic Language? 


If our high schools should decide to introduce the Slo- 
vanic languages into their courses, however — and ris- 
ing pressure may well move them to do so soon — they 
will have to solve one outstanding difficulty which pre- 
sents itself immediately. This difficulty must be settled 
before the composition of a text book can even be under- 
taken. And that problem is, namely, which Slav language 
shall be taught? For obviously they cannot all be taught, 
since ther are some nine prominent ones. So the question 
is which one should be singled out for this honorable use. 

The first answer that presents itself is Russian. This 
is by far the largest Slavic tongue in use, and Russia na- 
turally seems to be the mother of all the Slovanic nations. 
But Russia has never filled thus “natural” position of a 
mother: whether communist or czarist, her interest in 
the other Slav countries has always been selfish. Although 
all these nations would each raise an objection to the 
choice of every language except their own, nevertheless 
their strongest objection would be to the use of Russian, 
since their feeling for Russia extends in general from mis- 
trust to hatred, the latter especially by Poland and the 
Ukraine. Other difficulties also attend the use of Russian, 
above all the strange alphabet, then borrowed and original 
words, and again the oriental and Orthodox culture of that 
country, etc. 

This writer would recommend as the basic language 
to be taught in a course of “High School Slovanics” the 
use of the Slovak tongue. My choice of Slovak for this 
highly-representative position stands on three arguments 
of varying force: 

First, a negative argument, which is equally valid for 
the use of any of the Slavic tongues (except a fringe lan- 
guage like Rumanian); this proof is intended to show why 
Slovak should not be excluded by a prior judgment; and 
it is this, that any Slavic tongue is a key to all of them. 
Consider how similar the various — we could almost call 
them dialects — of the Slav race are, from the following 
selections. If you know Slovak well, you will easily enough 
gather the thought of each quotation: 
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(1) (Ruthenian or Rusin): “O Bohorodice D’ivo Ma- 
rije, radujsja, raduj nebes lelije. Solncem pribranna, vkry- 
ta duhoju, Marije Gista, Hospod’s Toboju.” 

(2) (Church or Old Slovanic, or Bulgarian): (Interna- 
tional alpha): “Prizri na mja i pomilum mja. Da pribli¢it- 
sja molitva moja pred ta Hospodi, po slovesi tvojemu vra- 
zumi mja.” 

(3) (Czech): “Za tri tisice roku, ach, co tu bude 
Zmén, a co tu bude skoku pyeS hroby slavnych jmén!” 

(4) (Polish): “Jezeli domu sam Pan nie zbuluje, Da- 
remnie nad nim rzemieslnik pracuje. Jok od poczatku byta 
tak i ninie, I na wiek wiekow niechaj zawsze stynie.” 

(5) (Slovenian: ‘“Sedaj prosi ljubega Boga, naj Ti od- 
pusti vse Tvoje grehe, ki si se jih spovedal, a tudi grehe 
vsega Tvojega Zivljenja.” 

(6) (Croatian and Serbian): (International script) : 
“Prigekajte jedan minut. Gde su vojnici? Drago mi je po- 
znati vas. Molim vas pomozite mi.” 

(7) (Ukrainian): (International alphabet): ‘“V nasich 
cerkvach je zvi¢aj otvirati dveri na pocatku Bozestvennoji 
Liturgiji.” 

(8) (White Rusian): “Kaznamu, chto hetak vyjavic 
usie svaje hrachii klo jon S¢yra za ich zaleje, mozna dac 
sakramentalnaje razhreSennie.” 

(9) (Russian): (International alphabet): “So mnoju 
liudi bez imion.” 

Secondly, a practical reason for my picking Slovak as 
the one language to be taught is a Slovanic grammar. 
Since I am doing the selecting, I naturally choose the lan- 
guage most familiar and most dear to me. This is Slovak. 

But finally, the conclusive argument, that shows Slo- 
vak to be the ideal tongue for use in a text book of Slo- 
vanics is its unique position in connection with all the Sla- 
vic tongues. Slovak is the one language best understood by 
all the Slav peoples! This is so because it has the closest 
relations with all the other Slavic vernaculars as any of 
them has: most words in common, most letters and con- 
structions in common, least foreign additions, least changes 
of its own. Note the words of Professor John D. Prince 
of Columbia University in the News Bulletin of the Amer- 
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ican Association of Teachers of Slovanic and East Euro- 
pean Languages, Dec. 15, 1943: “Of the nine principal 
Slovanic variants (Rus., Wh. Rus., Ukr., Cz., Pol., Serb., 
Croat. and Bulg.) Slovak contains the greatest number of 
forms common to all.... To apply the pragmatic test, Slo- 
vak is of all the Slovanic tongues the most readily under- 
stood by other Slavs.” And H. L. Menchken says in The 
American Language: “A peasant from Slovakia enjoying 
the benefit of a central position in the Slavonic territory, 
is understood by a Slav from any other country.” There- 
fore, in the words of the great reformer of the Slovak lan- 
guage, Ludovit Stur (1814-1856) : “Slovak appears to us as a 
distinct and separate language, without which it would be im- 
practicable to formulate a comparative grammar of Slavic 
tongues, because it forms a connecting link between them all.” 


The Integration of the Basic Language With Elements 
of the Other Slav Tongues 


Now, having settled this problem regarding the choice 
of one basic language — be it Slovak or some other — 
we should next consider all the various elements which 
would combine to make the text book really a Slovanic 
grammar, and not a grammar only of the language it 
features. Besides teaching the student one language, which 
is a key to all thke Slavic tongues, the Slovanic grammar 
would acquaint him with the various languages in other 
ways also. While presenting only one tongue, it would also 
give knowledge of the other Slavic nations and cultures. 
Thus it would be a genuine (and feasible, we think) com- 
promise between all the tongues, which, as we have said, 
is impracticable, and teaching only one, which is too li- 
mited and insufficient, by itself. 

The Slovanic text book would present the basic lan- 
guage completely; its declensions, conjugations, syntax, 
vocabulary, but at the same time it would also present the 
history of the Slavic race, a description of the individual 
nations with their geography and statistics, the salient 
points of their literature, music, art, and even some ex- 
cerpts from their poetry and prose. In this way, the stu- 
dent would have a working mastery of one Slav language, 
through it a key to all the Slav tongues, and an under- 
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standing of the position, history and culture of each na- 
tion. What better acquaintance than this could a person 
hope to have with nine languages, without studying each 
one of the individually? 

Let us consider in detail how these two elements: the 
one language and the various cultures, would appear in 
our Slovanics book. The basic language would be presen- 
ted pretty much the way it is in any (Slovak) grammar. 
We might, for this purpose, take Hrobak’s Slovak Lessons, 
which is recognized as the best text-book of Slovak, to 
cover the first element. Hrobak’s Lessons gradually teaches 
the language, by use of the following sections and titles: 
vocabulary, expressions, grammar, exercises, reading les- 
sons, reviews, etc. The other element, the various cultures, 
would be integrated with the lessons, and be presented by 
means of verbal explanations, pictures, selected words and 
expressions (where possible), exercises and reading les- 
sons from their national literatures (transliterated into 
Slovak), ete. 

Successive lessons could introduce such topics as 
these: The Slav race, the Christianization of the Slavic 
peoples, the submerged Slavs, the Slavic nations; then in- 
dividual countries: the Slovaks, Rusins, Czechs, Poles, etc.; 
even the fringe nations: the Rumanians, Lithuanians. Par- 
ticular subjects could also be presented, such as: the Ge- 
neral Characteristics of Slav Art, Temperament, etc. 


Finally, to the book several appendices could be added: 
one giving the Russian (and Old Slovanic) alphabet(s) and 
the equivalent in western script; another showing the va- 
rious letter marks, like r, z, I, u, and their Slovak transli- 
terations; and then, a very valuable appendix showing some 
key differences between Slovak and the other Slovanic lan- 
guages: v. g. stating the rule where Polish uses w or g 
for Slovak v or h, where Czech has v and r for Slovak 1 
and r, and the like. This last appendix would be a crown- 
ing offering of the grammar, making it possible for the 
energetic pupil to master to some extent all the Slovanic 
languages at once by means of these differences. 

In conclusion, I admit that I am not an expert in the 
Slavic tongues, but it appears to me that the “High-School 
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Slovanics” grammar is a real possibility. I believe that it 
could be drawn up along the lines presented in this article. 
Of course, it would require the careful, studious efforts 
of someone well acquainted with the Slovanic languages 
or at least with one of them. But I feel it can be done. 
At least the possibility should be explored and an attempt 
made in that direction. Perhaps if we Slovaks ignore this 
project, some one of our kindred Slavs may take it up, 
using his tongue instead of ours as the basis. 

The Slav languages certainly should be taught in our 
schools. But if they are to be, a Slovanic grammar is 
needed. Slovak can offer itself as the key ingredient in 
such a book, since it possesses the quality of representa- 
tives among the Slavic vernaculars. What is requisite, 
therefore, is a recognition of the needs for and feasibility 
of a “High School Slovanics” book, and then the efforts 
of our Slovak-American intelligentsia to prepare it. In this 
way, the great culture of our tiny nation would make still 
another contribution to the advancement of world knowl- 
edge and culture. — (MOST,” Vol. 5, No. 2). 


THE BIRTH OF A SATELLITE 
By Bohdan Chudoba 


(It is often maintained that Czecho-Slovakia became a satellite 
of Moscow in February, 1948, when the communists gained full 
power in Prague. In the following article Professor Bohdan Chudoba 
of New York, a noted historian and former leading Czech politician, 
very clearly illuminates the Czecho-Slovak situation after World 
War II and the disastrous role that Czecho-Slovakia’s former Presi- 
dent Edward Benes played when, long before 1948, he paved the 
way for the communist seizure of full power in 1948.) 

When leading statesmen of the Allied Powers met at 
Teheran in 1943 and President Roosevelt had to decide 
whether or not to support Churchill’s plan to invade the 
Balkans and keep the Red Army out of Central Europe, 
the conference had the spectacle of Edward Benes jour- 
neying solemnly from London to Moscow where, on Decem- 
ber 12, he signed a new treaty between Czecho-Slovakia 
and the Soviet Union, binding himself and his (provisional) 
government to dissolve all “anti-communist organizations 
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in his country. His voyage to Moscow had been prepared 
long before by his chief advisor, the late Hubert Ripka. 
Speaking over the Moscow broadcasting system on 
December 21, 1943, Dr. Benes declared: ‘In 1938 we were 
deserted by the Western Democracies and then subjugated 
by the Nazis; only the Soviet Union remained faithful to 
us.” That was not true. Benes knew very well that in 1938 
the Soviets had refused to give any precise answer to the 
Czecho-Slovak High Command’s request for military aid 
in the eventuality of war with Hitler Germany. He also 
accompanied this false statement by another declaration 
which can be regarded as the core of his policy. He said: 
“This journey of mine is the necessary result, the logical 
conclusion, and the final evolutionary achievement of the 
Czech policy of the last hundred years, a result made pos- 
sible by the Russian revolution of the last war.’ Beware 
of ideologists who consider their achievements as final. 


BeneS was not satisfied with placing himself in the 
service of the Kremlin. Although perfectly aware of the 
mass graves of Polish officers murdered by the Bolshe- 
vists in Katyn in 1944, he persuaded Stanislaus Mikolaj- 
czyk to quit the legitimate Polish exile government in 
London and to join the puppet government set up by the 
Soviets in Lublin, Eastern Poland. This adventure ended 
in Mikolajczyk’s flight to the West in 1947. 

Most of Benes’ aides were enthusiastic members of the 
Socialist avant-garde. Hubert Ripka, the most cunning 
among them, had already developed a far-reaching pro- 
gram which he published in England in 1945 entitled 
“Czechoslovakia in the New Europe.” “Our alliance with 
the Soviet Union,” he declared, “requires a new orientation 
of our cultural policy; it is necessary that all anti-Soviet 
elements be eliminated from our schools, educational insti- 
tutions, and from our literature.” Ripka’s best disciple, Ivo 
Duchaéek, went even further, saying in his book “Along 
the Road to Moscow” (London 1944): “This immense con- 
flagration is far more than a flickering flame on which 
people could warm their soup, people who, until yesterday, 
had made a career out of criticizing Lenin’s interpretation 
of Marx.” 
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Benes Moves to Moscow 


Early in 1945 BeneS made his final decision. Accom- 
panied by Jan Sramek and the other ministers of his cabi- 
net he moved from London to Moscow preferring to re- 
enter his country with the Red Army rather than with the 
Western liberation troops. In Moscow Benes’ star began 
to decline. He had to nominate a new cabinet in which 
staunch communists held the key positions. 

The Soviets were probably not quite sure yet of Cze- 
cho-Slovakia. They had freed General Prchala’s troops 
from the concentration camps and sent them, under the 
command of a man named Svoboda, to the Dukla Pass in 
the Carpathians. There most of these young Czech sol- 
diers found their death. But the Soviets still wanted Benes’ 
help. They used the first stop the provisional Czechoslovak 
Government had to make on Czecho-Slovak soil in the 
wake of the Red Army, to proclaim a political manifesto 
that bound Benes and his friends even closer to Moscow 
than the treaty of 1943. 


The KoSice Program 


The KoSice Program, as this manifesto is usually 
called, achieved two things with one stroke: It set the 
Communist Party on its way to final domination of Cze- 
cho-Slovakia and it committed the non-Communist mem- 
bers of the Government to help the Communists achieve 
this aim. It also enacted a decision which had been taken 
by the BeneS group as early as 1943 in London: the ex- 
pulsion of the Sudeten Germans as well as of the Magyar- 
speaking population of Czecho-Slovakia. Later we were 
to pay dearly for this blindness. 

One thing was obvious from the very beginning to 
any reader of the Kosice program: it was directed against 
the Czecho-Slovak constitution of 1920. Everyone who had 
signed it could, according to the laws of the Republic, 
have been summoned before a court and condemned for 
high treason. The two parts of the document which were 
most obviously undemocratic were those concerned with 
the nationalization of basic industry and the ban of non- 
Communist or non-Socialist political parties. 
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The announcement of the program caused much anxi- 
ety throughout the country. But the note of triumph of 
Socialist propaganda became louder and louder as the 
President approached Prague and culminated in his mes- 
sage to the provisional Parliament whose members were 
all appointed by Dr. Bene’, and which had assembled in 
Prague on October 28, 1945. “Today,” the message read, 
‘we are betaking ourselves along a path which is to lead 
to the socialization of modern society.” The President 
wholeheartedly endorsed the KoSice program. 


Secret Police Early Established 


Immediately after liberation, police forces, the SNB, 
the STB, and the ZOB, organized throughout the country 
under the auspices of the Red Army, were to solve thd 
problems. Anybody arrested by them could have been 
retained indefinitely. Those beaten to death in the prison 
cells or deported to Siberia have left no traces. Democratic 
politicians, such as Ivan Miéura, a prominent Slovak who 
had constantly opposed the Nazi domination of Central 
Europe, were arrested in their homes, deported to Russia 
and never heard from again. 

Gradually the immense police apparatus turned its 
energies to “problems of socialization.” All persons who 
possessed some property were put on a list of suspicious 
persons. The following document gives a good illustration 
of this process: 


“Recorded on September 12, 1945, at 1100 hours in 
the office of the District National Committee in Novy 
Bydzov. 

“The Chairman of the District National Committee 
of Novy Bydzov, in accordance with orders received from 
the Minister of Food Supply, Mr. Vaclav Majer, and the 
Provincial National Committee, issues the following order 
to Ladislav Stulik, miller in Hradisko: 

“I order you to revoke, at not later than 4 p. m. of 
this day, the complaints which you have submitted to the 
district court of justice on behalf of the millers’ union; 
if you should not comply with this order I shall have you 
arrested at 6 p. m. I also order you to refrain from any 
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participation in public life. The police measures mentioned 
above will also be applied to the members of your family, 
if you do not comply with this order.” 


“Gestapoism” 


At the same time a wave of cruel hatred travelled 
from one individual to another. Perhaps the majority of 
the Czechs were suddenly ready to suspect, to denounce, 
to arrest, and to torture their neighbors. In a town in 
eastern Bohemia a group of local intellectuals used to as- 
semble every night at a given hour and to pay a visit to 
the district jail where hundreds of people, suspected of 
collaboration with the Nazis during the war, were impri- 
soned. There they amused themselves until the small hours 
by beating the prisoners with sticks and ropes. This will- 
ingness to do evil spread as an infectious disease. Someone 
called it “gestapoism.” 

Its victims were in the first place the Sudeten Ger- 
mans. Outrages were committed such as the tragic march 
of death of 60,000 German speaking inhabitants of Brno, 
the capital of Moravia, from that city to the Austrian bor- 
der — a march during which about half of the victims mi- 
serably perished. But the same cruelties were commit- 
ted by the Czechs also against other Czechs. In places 
such as the Pankrac prison in Prague or the Kounicovy 
Koleje in Brno, people who had been denounced by their 
neighbors were, without any investigation at all, machine- 
gunned by hundreds every night and buried in common 
graves. It was on the dirty floor of a Pankrac prison cell 
that death came to Emil Hacha, former President of Cze- 
choslovakia, a great scholar and gentleman whose only 
concern had been the welfare of his nation. 


One of the prisoners, who was lucky enough to endure 
the tortures and to stay alive, relates his memories: “I 
saw bodies with demolished faces and without eyes, heaps 
of bodies of men, women, and even children. I have heard 
jailors reading names from a list of those who were to be 
set free, but who had already died of starvation days be- 
fore and whose bodies I myself was forced to remove from 
our crowded prison cells. Twice a week I had to help load 
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trucks with such corpses, —corpses of those who were in- 
vestigated but never reached a court of justice. I saw with 
my own eyes a prisoner who had been prepared for an in- 
vestigation, have his legs pierced above the heels, a rope 
placed through the holes, and then suspended on a hook 
in the wall. This torture, it is true, did not last long, but 
when, after three years, the prisoner in question was set 
free, the investigators were still unable to define the 
charges against him.” 

No wonder that, when the weekly paper ‘“Obzory” was 
started by the Czech People’s Party in Prague, one of the 
first articles submitted to the editors by a young girl, Re- 
nata J., was a treatise on fear. ‘“‘We are a generation of 
fear,” she wrote in her manuscript, “we live in fear, we 
eat in fear, fear devours our thoughts, our words — words 
which we do no dare to utter...” 

Such was the real Czecho-Slovakia of 1945, when Dr. 
BeneS was its President. People were ousted from their 
jobs, their lodgings. Their properties were confiscated. 
And they were unable to appeal to the law. 

Little wonder, then, that the Communists made easy 
game of Czecho-Slovakia. 

e e S 


WHO SAID IT? 


“We can only repeat that neither Austria nor Hungary, 
and probably not even Germany, nor even the Slovaks, would 
accept in the long run the existence of Czechoslovakia. 
Therefore the grafting of Czechoslovakia on to a Danubian 
federation is hardly possible. In such a framework she would 
simply continue to be what she was in her previous exist- 
ence: an international calamity. The position would be dif- 
ferent in the case of Bohemia and Moravia being separated 
from Slovakia. The often repeated argument that Czecho- 
slovakia’s breaking up into her natural components would 
cause an even greater dislocation in the Danube Basin, fails 
to convince, if one realizes that such a partition is the essen- 
tial prerequisite of the creation of a greater State entity.” 
— F. O. Miksche — a Czech — in UNCONDITIONAL SUR- 
RENDER, pp. 215-216; Faber and Faber, Ltd., London). 
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MOSCOW’S SMOKE SCREEN IN SLOVAKIA 
Heinrich Kuhn 


Slovakia and the Sudetenland were ever a thorn in the 
side of the Prague government. After the Sudeten German 
problem appeared to have been settled by the expulsions 
of 1945-46, Slovakia striving for autonomy remained the 
only threat to the integrity of a Communist-ruled Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

It is obvious from the Soviet Union’s plans for Slo- 
vakia for 1961 to 1965 that the question of a Slovak Soviet 
Republic is no utopian dream. Even prior to the implemen- 
tation of this plan an industrial potential is supposed to 
arise in Slovakia, designed to overshadow the economic 
and industrial supremacy of the historic Bohemian coun- 
tries as they relate to Slovakia. All this is at the express 
behest of Moscow. 


Dr. Henrick Kuhn is Secretary-General of the Sude- 
ten German Archive in Munich and Associate Editor of 
the “Sudeten Bulletin,” a monthly central European re- 
view. 


In East Slovakia a steel and iron combinate is planned, 
near Trnava an atomic energy plant, on the Vah River a 
large petroleum refinery, and a nitrogen plant based on 
natural gas in the south Slovakian town of Sala. It is 
noteworthy in this connection that natural gas is to be 
piped in from the gas field of Zwerndorf on the Austrian- 
Czecho-Slovak border. It is a known fact that only 1/7 
of the natural gas supplies lie within Czech territory. This 
means that the proposed nitrogen plant will of necessity 
draw on supplies of natural gas that are actually reserved 
for use by Austria. 

Of extreme economic importance is the iron and steel 
_ combinate in East Slovakia, known in the West as the 
Huko Project. Steel production here should reach — ac- 
cording to plan — more than three million tons by 1965. 
The struggle for this project has long been going on for 
ten long years. In 1948 under the first secretary of 
the Communist Party, Rudolf Slansky, work was begun on 
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this gigantic project with the setting up of a housing pro- 
ject completed in 1952. With Slansky’s arrest in 1950 the 
work was suspended, Slansky was even accused in the 
course of a mock trial of a “utopian plan” namely, the 
erecting of the steel and iron combinate which was termed 
responsible for the disorganization of the Czecho-Slovak 
economy. 

Moscow instructions for forced economic develop- 
ment in Slovakia have led to violent discord within leading 
circles of the Communist Party in Prague. Moscow has 
officially justified these plans by saying it chose Slova- 
kia for economic expansion because of that country’s ad- 
vantageous traffic connections with the rest of the east 
block States, in particular with the Soviet Union, and be- 
cause of a greater Slovak labor reservoir. 


The “Czechoslovak” wing within the Communist Par- 
ty is very skeptical as to the Moscow proposition, fear- 
ing rightly that this intensive expansion of Slovakia will 
mean the beginning of the end of Czecho-Slovakia and the 
first step toward a Slovak Soviet Republic. Czecho-Slova- 
kia is the only State in the people’s democratic sphere with 
two Communist parties — the Communist Party of Cze- 
cho-Slovakia and the Slovak Communist Party — which 
are united only at a top echelon level. 

There has been autonomist and separatist agitation 
Slovakia ever since the founding of Czecho-Slovakia and 
these tendencies have not decreased. They have continued 
on through the Hlinka and Tiso era and “glorified memo- 
ries of a Slovak uprising,” down to the present. 

Not until very recent times has Prague voiced severe 
opposition to this Slovak agitation. During the Christmas 
season of 1957 a group of Slovak Communists, while call- 
ing on party general-secretary Antonin Novotny at the 
Hradéany in Prague, simply disappeared. No trace of 
them has been found to this very day. Even Karel Bacilek, 
a Czech, presently secretary of the Communist Party of 
Slovakia, let loose such a barrage of deprecatory remarks 
against his separatist compatriots that one might have 
thought Slovak revolution was imminent. Another sign of 
the Prague government’s fear of Slovak popular opposi- 
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tion is reflected in the earlier mentioned mock trials against 
“Slovak fascists” accused of having murdered Communist 
partisans thirteen years previously. 

To be sure Prague has accepted without visible oppo- 
sition the economic instructions handed them by Moscow, 
but at the same time has intensified the development of 
nuclear industries which serves at least as an economic 
counterpoise to a strongly growing Slovak industrial po- 
tential. 

A series of atomic energy plants are planned by 1967 
with a capacity capable of pushing heavy industry to such 
a point that Czecho-Slovakia will become the second most 
important industrial factor within the Soviet sphere next 
to China. 

Evidence of the progress being made by Czecho-Slo- 
vak nuclear research is mirrored in the fact that Czech 
nuclear physicists have devised a new industrially prac- 
tical method of isolating natural uranium. They make use 
of ionic exchange in highly molecular insoluble matter 
which was developed in the Institute for Synthetic Resins 
and Varnishes in Pardubice. The purity of the uranium 
derived by this method is said to be even greater. 

The uranium slated for use for the new atomic energy 
plants is derived from the native mines of St. Joachimsthal 
and Pyibram. First, however, it goes to the Soviet Union 
where Moscow decides how much shall stay there and how 
much shall go abroad, including Czecho-Slovakia. Thus 
Prague is kept under constant economic pressure, with 
Moscow’s political plans becoming more and more obvious 
despite the smoke screen of economic camouflage. 

e e e 


WHO SAID IT? 


“Today more than ever before, I cannot stop believing 
that a free and independent Czecho-Slovakia can exist only 
in Europe that is brought to balance, where the West and 
Russia find a proper agreement to collaborate. Even the 
events of February 1948 could not shake me from this con- 
viction, which remains the basis of my whole conception of 
national politics.”” — (The late Dr. Hubert Ripka, right-hand 
man of Dr. Edward Benes, FIGARO, Paris, April 4, 1949.) 
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STATISTICS AND POLITICS 


Francis Vnuk 


I. 


On November 2, 1938, in Vienna, by an arbitrary award 
of Germany and Italy, Czecho-Slovakia was forced to cede 
to Hungary 10,432 km2 of Slovak territory in which there 
lived according to Slovak statistics:(1) 276,287 Slovaks, 
505,808 Magyars, and 75,688 others (Germans, Jews, Ru- 
thenes, etc.) and according to Magyar-Hungarian claims: (2) 
727,297 Magyars, 121,890 Slovaks and 12,456 others (most- 
ly Germans). 


The loss was considered by the Slovaks to be an utter 
disregard of justice and an improper application of ethnic 
principles. As such it was intensely resented and was a 
cause of constant friction between Slovakia and Hungary 
during the war period. 


Every student of modern European history must b 
struck by the tremendous discrepancies in statistical data 
claimed as correct by both contesting parties. It seems 
that in political statistics even mathematics cease to be an 
“exact” science. 


In Vienna the Magyars had the advantage (which was 
a serious setback to the Slovaks) of demanding and then 
obtaining application of those rules which were used by 
the Germans in the solution of the Sudeten question. The 
Germans took the 1910 census as the guiding principle of 
“ethnic” ratification of the “Versailles-Diktat.” Due to this 
most unfortunate precedent the Magyars obtained at Vien- 
na far more favorable treatment than they would have re- 
ceived if the actual ethnographic aspects were taken into 
account, 

The Slovaks contested the validity of the Hungarian 
statistics of 1910 on several grounds. They maintained 
that the statistics were not reliable since they did not 
consider nationality as such and that they were obtained 
by Magyar or pro-Magyar census takers at the peak of 
Magyarization to the subsequent detriment of the non-Ma- 
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gyar nationalities.(3) These arguments are worthy of a 
brief analysis. 


II. 


The concept of nationality in Magyar eyes had some 
puzzling and even contradictory features. The existence 
of nationality was admitted; its rights were legalized in 
one of the best nationality laws ever drafted.(4) Yet the 
law was an abysmal failure. It was never put into practice, 
but remained a dead letter. Normally where there is a na- 
tionality there is also a nation. But in Hungary, while there 
was a Slovak nationality, according to S. Tisza “there was 
no such thing as the Slovak nation.” In Magyar termino- 
logy one could not be a Slovak, German or a Rumanian, 
but only a Slovak-, German-, or Rumanian-speaking Hun- 
garian. Consequently the census questionnaires did not 
inquire into one’s nationality, but they wanted to know 
what language was used.(5) If a person spoke several lan- 
guages and one of them was Magyar, that was a satisfac- 
tory qualification to classify him as a Magyar. It was left 
to Tiso to point out this unusual fact to the Hungarian ne- 
gotiators in Komarno in October 1938. When they insisted 
that the statistics of 1910 should be taken as a basis for 
discussion, Tiso told them bluntly: “That would be a bla- 
tant denial of justice. You know very well how these fi- 
gures were arrived at. You never asked us what was our 
nationality. You simply said to us: ‘You can speak Ma- 
gyar, ergo you are Magyars.’ In this manner I was coun- 
ted as a Magyar against my wishes and feelings.” (6) This 
is, in a nutshell, an eloquent example of “reliability” of the 
Hungarian statistics, but unfortunately at that time such 
arguments did not carry much weight with the Germans 
whose opinion was to be decisive.(7) Bureaucratically 
trained German minds were still obsessed with the sanc- 
tity of written records and subconsciously sentimental 
about the Magyars as co-victims of a similar treatment to 
that imposed on the Germans in Versailles. 


Ii 


A close look at the official Hungarian statistics of the 
1900-1910 decade reveals a very serious weakening of 
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the Slovak element. Nowhere else in Hungary was the ma- 
gyarization process making such inroads as in Slovakia(8) 
(which the Magyars preferred to call “Felvidék’’) 


1900 1910 Population Change 
Nationality | Total | %4 Total | % |Increase |Decrease| % 
Magyars |8,651,520/51.4 9,944,627|54.5/1,293,107) +14.9 
Germans 1,999,060 1'1.9)1,903,357/10.4 95.703/— 4.8 
Slovaks 2,002,165) 11.9)1,946,35710.7 55,808/— 2.8 
Rumanians 2,798,559 16.6|2,948,186 16.1! 149,627) + 54 
Yugoslavs 629,169) 3.7| 656,324) 3.6) 39,496 + 6.3 
Ruthenes 424,774| 2.5, 464,270) 2.5) 27,155 + 6.4 
Others 333,308] 2.0 401,412 2.2} 68,404 ij +20.5 


According to the above table the net population in- 
crease in 1900-1910 amounted to 1,426,278, which, how- 
ever, included numerical decreases of two nationalities 
(Slovaks and Germans), small increases in other non-Ma- 
gyar nationalities and an unproportionally big increase in 
the dominant Magyar nationality. The figure becomes even 
more striking when one considers that out of each 1000 
persons in the 1900-1910 population increase 907 were Ma- 
gyars and only 93 non-Magyars. The Magyar nationality 
increased by 14.9 per cent while the total increase of non- 
Magyar nationalities was only 1.6 per cent. 

The extent of the denationalization policy pursued by 
the Hungarian government becomes very revealing when 
the national increase, due to the difference between births 
and deaths and the migratory factors is considered. The 
number of births and the mortality figures per 1,000 po- 
pulation are given in the following table for the years 1900 


and 1910: 
IR cae Sea St OE IS SS en ES 
YEAR 1900 YEAR 1910 
Nationality Born | Died | Increase| Born | Died | Increase 
Magyars _| 89.1 | 25.7 | 13.4 | 35.1 | 220] 131 
Germans 36.7 | 25.0 ADE. 32.0 | 21.5 | 10.5 
Slovaks 43.9 | 29.7 14.2 38.4 | 24.7 | 13.7 
Rumanians 37.7 | 28.8 8.9 | 35.7 | 27.4 8.3 
Ruthenes | 42.3 | 27.5 | 14.8 39.5 | 24.8 14.7 
Yugoslavs 42.6 | 34.4 | 8.2 38.9 | 28.3 10.6 


The table shows an even increase of various nationali- 
ties, and it is interesting to note that on the birth and 
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death basis the Ruthenes and Slovaks were the fastest 
growing nationalities of pre-war Hungary. There is, of 
course, another factor of significant importance which in 
the first decade of this century played an important part 
in the population structure of old Hungary, namely emi- 
gration. For simplicity’s sake the year 1910 is taken as 
typical. The emigration figures per 1,000 population are 
as follows: 


Number of Returned Emigration 
Nationality emigrants emigrants balance 
Magyars 2.6 0.8 —1.8 
Germans 8.8 2.0 —6.8 
Slovaks 9.3 2.5 —6.7 
Rumanians 5.1 1.0 —4.1 
Ruthenes 8.2 2.3 —5.9 
Yugoslavs 3.8 138 | —25 


The population increase per 1,000 population in the 
census year 1910 should, therefore, be: 


. 


ere “c exh ig Percentual increase 

from, death and As estimated 
Nationality emigration data)| rom statistics | Actual 
Magyars | 11.3 1.13 +1.49 
Germans 3.7 0.37 —0.48 
Slovaks 7.0 0.70 —0.28 
Rumanians 4.2 0.42 +0.54 
Ruthenes 8.8 0.88 +0.64 
Yugoslavs 8.1 0.81 +0.63 


For the Slovaks these figures have a tragic significance. 
It was no empty threat that the Slovak nation was faced 
with its own extinction. The statistics show this. The de- 
cline of the Slovak nationality was catastrophically rapid. 
In the decade 1900-19100 the Slovak population should 
have increased by about 160,000; instead it decreased by 
more than 55,000. This represents a loss of about 215,000, 
ie., nearly 11 per cent. The figures are really stagger- 
ing. (9) 

The Slovaks contested that this out-of-all-proportions 
decrease cannot be explained otherwise than by contribut- 
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ing it to the falsification of results by the Hungarian cen- 
sus takers and/or statisticians. They argued that even the 
forcible and tempting means which the Mogyars as the 
dominant nationality had at their disposal could not ac- 
count for this terrifying decrease. There is ample evidence 
that Slovak resistance to magyarization was at least as 
good as that of the Rumanians and better than that of 
the Ruthenes. And yet the latter two nationalities recorded 
an increase where the Slovaks showed unparalleled losses. 
Assimilation and denationalization are responsible for some, 
falsifiers for the rest, so run the Slovak arguments. 

The Slovaks requested that the arbitrators in the Slo- 
vak-Magyar dispute should rely on the Czecho-Slovak sta- 
tistics of 1930 which, being of more recent date, give a 
more realistic picture of the actual state of affairs. The 
Magyars, however, refused most steadfastly to accept the 
official Czecho-Slovak statistics, giving very much the 
Same reasons as advanced by the Sloveks against the Ma- 
gyar statistics. Apparently what was sauce for the goose 
was not sauce for the gander. 


IV. 


It must be admitted that the Czecho-Slovak statistics 
were not favorable to the Magyar minority in Slovakia, or 
at least not as generous as the Magyars would have liked 
them to be. Census returns show a considerable drop in nu- 
merical strength of the Magyar minority: 634,827 in 1921, 
571,988 in 1930, a decrease of 9.9 per cent. It must, how- 
ever, be remembered that in the same time the Slovak 
minority in Trianon Hungary decreased from 142,000 to 
104,000 which represents a decrease of 26.78 per cent. 


And finally one has to look for the cause of statis- 
tical discrepancies also in the population. There the ques- 
tion of nationality is quite frequently motivated by utilita- 
rian and opportunist as much as national sentiments. This 
is especially so with the bilingual section of the popula- 
tion and such indigenous groups as Jews and Gypsies who 
would invariably be loyal to the regime of the day. In the 
old Hungarian statistics Jews and Gypsies were never con- 
sidered as separate ethnic groups. On the other hand they 
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were treated as such by Czecho-Slovak authorities. Accord- 
ing to some estimates, this fact alone accounts for a nu- 
merical “decrease” of the Magyar minority in Slovakia, 
before and after World War I, by about 80,000. 


The Vienna arbitration was carried out in the atmo- 
sphere of “the spirit of the Munich Agreement.” Magyar 
wrongdoing faded away in the distant past, while Czech 
wrongdoings — alleged or real — were still the order of 
the day. All the paraphernalia of the Czech-German dis- 
pute formed the background against which the Slovak- 
Magyar settlement was projected. 


Due to the ethnographical complex of the issue it 
would have been impossible to fix the Slovak-Magyar boun- 
dary to the satisfaction of both parties were the arbitra- 
tor Solomon himself. It was very much easier to draw it to 
the dissatisfaction of both sides. But the arbitrators de- 
cided to satisfy one and wrong the other. The fateful con- 
centration of circumstances was unfavorable to the Slo- 
vaks. Tiso, in his broadcast on November 2, 1938, announc- 
ing the results of the Vienna Award, poured out his coun- 
trymen’s sorrow and bitterness; “We have become the 
victims of injustice. . . Our people, through no fault of its 
own, has been treated as an object and has come into a 
situation which disposed of it as a defeated enemy, with- 
out its participation and therefore against it, and often in 
contradiction to the ethnic principle. The ‘Great Powers” 
have decided, there is nothing else to do but to bow our 
heads and to work; but no one can prevent us from pro- 
claiming to the whole world that a great injustice has been 
done to the Slovak people. Under the dictated peace of 
Trianon, hardly 6 per cent of the Magyar people had to 
live in Slovakia, whereas under the new settlement of the 
Slovak frontiers nearly 20 per cent of the Slovak people 
will have to live in Hungary.” (10) 


APPENDIX 


In the tables given below the ethnical evolution of ten 
towns of the Slovak-Magyar linguistic boundary is recor- 
ded. In all cases the Magyar element was on the increase 
in the period 1880-1910, at the expense of the Slovak and 
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German component. After 1919 the process was reversed. 
The rapid increase of the Slovak population was mostly 
due to the influx of rural population to towns, the new- 
comers being mostly exclusively of Slovak nationality. 


POPULATION STRUCTURE 
Town and census year Slovaks Magyars Germans 
Total % Total % Total % 


Bratislava 


1857 4,600 14.5 2,500 78 24,732 77.7 
1880 7,273 15.7 7,210 15.7 30,440 65.6 
1890 3,709 17,2 10,483 206 31,404 62.2 
1900 10,715 16.7 20,102 314 33,202 51.9 
1910 11,673 15.3 31,705 41.7 32,790 43.0 
1930 60,013 58.7 18,890 16.9 32,801 29.4 
KoSice 

1857 4,379 39.2 2,500 22.5 4,200 37.8 
1880 10,311 40.9 10,007 398 4,218 16.8 
1890 9,713 404 10421 43.4 3,891 16.0 
1900 9,244 23.9 25,996 67.0 3,446 8.9 
1910 6,547 15.4 33,350 77.2 3,189 7A 


1930 42,245 74.0 11,504 20.1 3,354 5.2 


Nitra 

1880 3,403 40.7 2,990 35.7 1,969 23.6 
1900 5,538 36.9 7,219 47.8 2,312 15:3 
1910 4,929 30.1 9,754 59.7 1,636 10.2 
1930 18,462 92.4 961 4.8 558 2.8 
JelSava 

1880 1,419 54.3 1,127 43.3 55 2.4 
1900 565 20.4 2,167 78.5 31 1.1 
1910 449 16.2 2,289 82.3 42 1.5 
1930 2,781 86.0 255 7.9 197 6.1 
TrebiSov 

1880 3,403 89.2 200 5.2 215 5.6 
1900 3,381 73,8 1,107 24.2 88 2.0 
1910 2,181 48.0 2,323 §1.1 42 0.8 
1930 6,027 97.0 158 25 32 0.5 
Levice 

1880 778 1233 5,106 81.0 423 6.7 
1900 785 9.3 7,449 883 198 2.4 
1910 688 12 8,752 91.7 199 2.1 
1930 5,956 53.5 4,974 446 214 1.9 
Luéenec 

1880 856 18.0 3,609 75.0 333 7.0 
1900 1,000 10.4 8,187 87.0 249 2.6 
1910 1,675 13.1 10,634 83.6 428 3.3 


1930 8,715 64.1 4,007 29.4 889 6.5 
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Rimavska Sobota 


1880 443 9.5 4,102 88.0 124 2.9 
1900 322 5.3 5,424 93.5 69 d32 
1910 468 6.9 6,199 91.8 91 ts 
1930 2,939 44.8 3,504 53.4 116 1.8 
Roznava 

1880 400 9.9 3,884 83.8 259 6.3 
1900 233 4.5 4,768 92.2 173 33 
1910 406 6.3 5,886 91.2 159 2.5 
1930 2,506 42.7 3,211 544 170 2.9 
Nové Zamky 

1880 1,466 14.3 7,109 | TT 813 8.0 
1900 822 6.2 12,197 91.3 340 2.5 
1910 964 6.1 14,838 91.6 377 23 
1930 9,561 47.8 10,193 51.0 256 1.2 

REFERENCES: 


1 Documents British Foreign Policy, Third Series, Vol. Il, 
p. 225. 
2 Survey of International Affairs 1938, Vol. II p. 105. 


3 Cf. Tiso’s conversation with Ribbentrop on October 19, 1938, 
where Tiso said, “The Slovaks have determined and could prove that 
the 1910 statistics were incorrect and that they even had been falsi- 
fied.” (Doc. Ger. For. Pol. D., Vol. IV, p. 87.) 

4 The Law of Nationalities (Act 44/1864) is reproduced in R. W. 
Seton-Watson: Racial Problems in Hungary (Constable, London, 1908), 
p. 4299-433. Professor Seton-Watson gives also a penetrating and scho- 
larly analysis of this Act, pointing out the differences between lofty 
theories and low practices. 

5 This practice was followed till 1941, when for the first time 
in Magyar history the nationality of the inhabitants of Hungary was 
ascertained. 

6 A story was told in those days (most probably apocryphal) that 
after this point-blank-fired reminder of Tiso, a member of the Hun- 
garian delegation stood up and, instead of a long reply, answered in 
Magyar: “Tgazad, sdgor, de senki sem siszi” (You are right, brother, 
‘but nobody will believe you). 

7 The Italians were eager to placate the Magyars at somebody 
else’s expense. The Slovaks knew very well that they could not 
expect any understanding for their point of view from the cynical 
Ciano. In their efforts to assure better terms they concentrated ex- 
clusively on Ribbentrop. Unfortunately he had more will than skill 
to help them. 

8 Statistical data for this part of the article come mostly from 
“Magyar sZtatisztikai kézlemények” and “Annuaire statistique de la 
République Tchécoslovaque.” 

9 The advance of magyarization in 1880-1910 and the turn of the 
tide after 1919 are best seen from the statistical data tabulated in 
Appendix. 

10 “Prager Presse,” November 4, 1938. — No need to say that 
Tiso was basing his statement on Czecho-Slovak official statistics. 
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WILSON AND T. G. MASARYK 


Joseph Bousa 


All who believe in the liberation activity of the un- 
truthful ‘Liberator,’ Professor Masaryk, ought to read 
the documents of September 1918, pertaining to the Ameri- 
can recognition of the Czecho-Slovak Army in Russia and 
in Siberia. These documents, taken from the National 
Archives in Washington, from the archives of the Ameri- 
can Department of State, are in the “Journal of Central 
European Affairs” (April 1953, pp. 47-60) which is pub- 
lished in Boulder, Colorado. 

After 1918, Masaryk and his paid “historians” told 
the nation at home just how Masaryk felt “at home” in 
the White House and how he convinced President Wilson 
and his advisers about the necessity of dismembering Aus- 
tria~-Hungary and creating the new state of Czecho-Slova- 
kia. The historical facts were, of course, just the opposite 
of what Masaryk and his henchmen had always claimed. 
This is also evidenced in the documents published in the 
Journal. 


In the summer of 1918 Americans and President Wil- 
son were not interested in Mr. Masaryk who recommended 
that America give recognition to the bloody Bolshevik 
clique in Moscow as the actual government of Russia. The 
documents make it quite clear that America was for, while 
Masaryk was against intervention in Russia against the 
Bolsheviks. In the summer of 1918 American public opi- 
nion was very much influenced by the victorious fight of 
the Czecho-Slovak Legions against the Bolsheviks in Si- 
beria and Russia. That is why President Wilson and the 
Government of the United States did exactly the opposite 
of what Masaryk wanted and recommended. Instead of re- 
cognizing the Red Soviet, as Masaryk had recommended, 
America recognized the opponents of the Soviet, the Cze- 
cho-Slovak Army in Siberia and in Eastern Russia as a 
belligerent Allied Army. Before our Czecho-Slovak Army 
in Siberia began to fight on May 25, 1918, against the Bol- 
sheviks, our soldiers had repudiated the leadership of Ma- 
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saryk’s National Council and his orders to disarm and re- 
main neutral. This much is quite clear from the documents 
published in the Journal by Professor Victor Mamatey. It 
was President Wilson himself who scratched out Masa- 
ryk’s name in the document which recognized “the belli- 
gerency of the Czecho-Slovak revolutionists in view of their 
military organization operating in Siberia and Eastern 
Russia.” 


I refer the readers to a unique literary work, written 
truthfully and without regard to the fables of Masaryk, 
BeneS, and their companions, the book entitled “Krvi a 
Zelezem” (With Blood and Iron). It is the first volume of 
a work about the Czecho-Slovak revolution of 1914-1918 
and the foreign policy of the United States. It was pub- 
lished by Dr. Anthony S. Kalina to honor the memory of 
his father, an outstanding Czech politician and fighter for 
the recognition of the right of the Czechs to their own 
state, and also to honor the memory of our Siberian bro- 
thers and their immeasurable sacrifices and immortal me- 
rits. 

The book was first published in Prague, in 1938, and 
was, after Munich, a great encouragement to our people. 
It is perhaps the first historical work that sold as a “best 
seller;” it read like a gripping romance. Our people at 
home read it like the Bible so that within two months Dr. 
Kalina had it printed four times in many thousands of co- 
pies until further publication was made impossible by the 
Nazis. Dr. Mamatey’s article in the Colorado “Journal” in 
1953 complements the statements made by Kalina in his 
“Krvi a zelemem.” 

What was Masaryk’s policy towards Russia? In Janu- 
ary, 1917, T. G. Masaryk published a sensational article 
in the Petersburg “Ruskaja Volja” which he entitled: “De- 
lenda est Austria” (Austria Must Be Destroyed). The pub- 
lication ‘“Ruskaja Volja” was the organ of the Minister of 
the Interior, A. D. Protopopov, who was hated by the Rus- 
sian people. In his article, Masaryk said: “The form of the 
independent Czech kingdom could be any one of several... 
A dynasty of Russian origin would be extremely popular.” 
Two months later, however — after the Russian March 
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Revolution, utterly disregarding neutrality in Russian in- 
ternal affairs, he again villified the Romanoff dynasty. Ar- 
riving in Russia, in May 1917, Masaryk demagogically pro- 
claimed as reactionaries and monarchists all those who 
since 1914 were creating an independent Czecho-Slovak 
Army in Russia. With the help of the socialists, Masaryk 
removed from the leadership of Czech affairs in Russia 
Dr. Vaclav Vondrak, a progressive democrat who had done 
much for the creation of Czech military units in Russia. 
When Kerensky refused to see Masaryk and negotiate with 
him, Masaryk began to favor a second revolution — the 
Bolshevik Revolution. Thus it was that Masaryk went 
from one extreme to the other within a year: from the 
Romanoffs to the Bolsheviks. 


On the very first day of the communist putsch, No- 
vember 7, 1917, Masaryk issued an order of neutrality to- 
ward the Bolsheviks. In March, 1918, under the protection 
of Bolshevik guards, Masaryk departed from Moscow, em- 
barking for America through Japan. 


The people who expected Masaryk to seek recognition 
from the American Government for the independence. of 
the Slovaks and Czechs were disappointed. In the very first 
sentence of the memorandum to President Wilson (April 
10, 1918), T. G. Masaryk asked America to recognize the 
Soviets in Russia. In his book “Krvi a Zelezem,” Dr. Kalina 
publishes the documents of American diplomats in which 
Masaryk is designated as a member of the Bolshevik gov- 
ernment, who is coming to America in the interests of the 
Soviets. After his arrival in America, Masaryk continued 
to recommend the recognition of the Soviets as the govern- 
ment of Russia by the American Government in a series 
of articles and lectures. 


What was the policy of America and President Wil- 
son towards Russia? Favorable at first to the democratic 
Russian Revolution and the Kerensky government, it sup- 
ported the anti-Bolshevik movement and categorically re- 
fused to recognize the Bolsheviks as the government of 
Russia. The policy of America was, therefore, in direct 
conflict with the policy of Masaryk. It thus happened that 
Masaryk, after he came to Washington on May 9, 1918, 
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had to wait six weeks before he was received by the White 
House. And available documents tell us most clearly that 
President Wilson would not have received Masaryk even 
then had it not been for the intervention of the Czecho- 
Slovak Legion against the Bolsheviks in Siberia and East- 
ern Russia. Except for this intervention, against the orders 
of T. G. Masaryk, it can be truthfully said, therefore, the 
movement for Czecho-Slovak independence would have col- 
lapsed. 

President Wilson and Secretary of State Lansing, 
aware of Masaryk’s non-interventionist policy in Russia, 
called him in for a hearing on June 19, 1918. Lansing had 
a difficult time trying to convince Masaryk not to inter- 
vene with the intervention of the Czecho-Slovak Legion 
against the Bolsheviks. Lansing talked with Masaryk on 
June 2 and 25, but Masaryk would not give in. On June 
25, 1918, Masaryk even sent a telegram to Soviet Foreign 
Minister Cigerin in which he bade him to disarm the Cze- 
cho-Slovak Legion in Russia and Siberia. 


If Masaryk were in Siberia at that time, I strongly 
suspect that he would have met the same fate as his Com- 
missar Skotak after the battle of Liptak with the Bolshe- 
viks on June 4, 1918: he too would have been hanged for 
treason. Masaryk kept on going from one extreme to an- 
other until it became crystal clear to him that he would 
end in complete failure not only with the Czecho-Slovak 
Legionnaires, but also with America and the Allies, if he 
kept to his pro-Bolshevik policy. The Slovaks and Czechs 
were fighting two months with the Bolsheviks, conquer- 
ing just about everything up to the Volga, when Masaryk 
suddenly decided (July 20, 1918) to drop his pro-Bolshe- 
vik attitude and support the Czecho-Slovak Legionnaires. 
It was on that day that Masaryk, as titular head of the 
Czecho-Slovak National Council (Paris), requested Pre- 
sident Wilson to help the Czecho-Slovak Army in Siberia 
in its fight against the Bolsheviks. This belated Masaryk’s 
conversion and request had catastrophical results. Ameri- 
can help came late. Our brethren on the Volga waited for 
help in vain. The Bolsheviks reorganized and consolidated 
their ranks in the meantime. Thus it was that the Bolshe- 
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viks in Russia were saved. Had Masaryk not played with 
the Bolsheviks at that time and caused dissension and 
confusion in our ranks, the Bolsheviks could have been 
beaten...and the Red plague would not have spread 
throughout the world. 

But even with his speedy conversion on July 20, 1918, 
Masaryk did not gain the confidence of President Wilson 
and Secretary of State Lansing. American diplomatic do- 
cuments show that even at the end of 1918, after the over- 
throw in Prague, President Wilson and Secretary Lansing 
were not convinced that Masaryk had the support of the 
Slovaks and Czechs at home. They still remembered that 
the Legions in Russia had revolted against his policy. Ma- 
saryk was saved only by the noblesse of the leaders of the 
domestic revolution, who made him President in 1918 and 
re-elected him again in 1927 when a majority of the na- 
tion began to oppose Masaryk’s socialization. 


The American recognition of the Czecho-Slovak move- 
ment for freedom, without mentioning Masaryk’s name, 
was published in Washington on September 3, 1918. This 
recognition was clearly the result of the fight of the Cze- 
cho-Slovak Legions in Siberia and Eastern Russia. It 
came not only without Masaryk’s help, but even directly 
against his unfortunate policy which favored the commu- 
nists. 

Slowly but certainly historical science is revealing all 
the fraud and humbug perpetrated against the modern hi- 
story of the Czechs and the Slovaks. Again and again hi- 
story supports all those who had clearly warned against 
Masaryk’s and Benes’ policy of socialization. Thus are re- 
habilitated such patriotic leaders of our nation as Dr. 
Charles Kramar, Dr. Vaclay Vondrak, Professor Francis 
Mares, Dr. Charles Pergler, Victor Dyk, J. S. Machar, and 
immortal merits of our great Generals, such as, M. R. Ste- 
fanik, Stanislaus Ceéek, John Gajer, Radola Gajda, Ed- 
ward Kadlec, Rudolph Medek, Joseph J. Svec, and many 
others. 

A study of our modern history has convinced me that 
also in the future our efforts to liberate our people at 
home from communism will be successful only if we return 
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to the path pointed out to us by selfless men, men of vi- 
sion, by our courageous sons of our nation. As has been 
said so many times over, I am also convinced that under 
the banner of false legends and liberation myths — whe- 


ther they are Masaryk’s and/or Bene’ — we shall never 
succeed in consolidating our nation to fight against our 
sworn enemy — communism. 


05+ Dy) pO 7 0 

Joseph BouSa is a Czech associated with the group 
which publishes the periodical “Bohemia” under the lea- 
dership of Vladimir Pekelsky in Kolu-Ehrenfeld, West 
Germany. Professor Victor S. Mamatey (University of Flo- 
rida) is the author of the “documents” article referred to 
by BouSka, who, for some reason or other, preferred . not 
to mention the author by name, though informed people 
know that Mamatey is of Slovak origin and the son of the 
late Albert Mamatey, President of the Slovak League of 
America during the period the above events transpired. 


It is true, as Mamatey states at the outset of his 
study, that “relatively little is known about precise cir- 
cumstances and motives of recognition by the United 
States Government of the Czechoslovak National Council 
of Paris in September 1918.” This is understandable since 
most available studies on this matter ignore the docu- 
ments that are at hand, the authors preferring to write 
panegyrics about Masaryk and Benes and their fiction of 
an ethnic “Czechoslovak” nation instead of true history. 
We cannot agree with Professor Mamatey that “Thomas 
G. Masaryk...was a well-known political figure” at the 
time the above events happened, yet we cannot recommend 
his study too highly to all scholars and students of history. 
Mamatey’s study of fourteen pages suggests that available 
history books on Czecho-Slovakia (Rouéek’s, Kerner’s, 
OdloZilik’s, Bezdi¢éek’s, Thomson’s among them) can bhe- 
come more complete for the edification of future historians, 
if the respective historians take note of it. The conclusions 
drawn by Professor Mamatey deserve to be published here 
for the edification of our readers: 


The conclusions that may be drawn from the foregoing docu- 
ments are several: 1. The recognition of the Czechoslovak National 
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Council was based neither on Bohemia’s historical rights to inde- 
pendence nor on the principle of national self-determination, but 
on the fact of Czechoslovak belligerency. 2. The recognition com- 
mitted the United States Government to uphold Czechoslovak in- 
dependence from AustriaHungary, and together with the recogni- 
tion accorded the Czechoslovaks by other Allied Governments, it 
virtually assured them a place as an Allied belligerent nation at 
the peace conference. But it in no sense implied a recognition of 
exact territorial claims(1). 3. Since the Czechoslovaks — unlike 
the Cuban revolutionaries whose belligerency had been recognized 
by President Grant — were not in possession of the territory they 
claimed and thus lacked what had always been regarded as an essen- 
tial element of sovereignty, and since the limits of this territory 
were at the time unknown to the American policy-makers (2), Lan- 
sing thought it wise to dissociate the recognition of the Czecho- 
slovak National Council from any conception of territory by follow- 
ing the British example of granting recognition to the Czecho-Slo- 
vaks — wherever they might be, in Siberia, France, or Italy — 
rather than to Czechoslovakia, a territorial unit then still of uncer- 
tain limits. 4. In preparing the recognition, State Department offi- 
cials carefully studied it in the light of precedents. Lansing also 
gave careful thought to its possible effects on domestic American 
politics and on the current international situation. It does not ap- 
pear, however, that any thought was given to its possible effect 
on post-war Europe. Neither President Wilson nor the State De- 
partment officials appear to have been concerned at the time with 
the important question of the disposal of the German minority in 
Bohemia and Moravia. Generally speaking, President Wilson and 
his foreign-policy advisors thought that all such detailed questions 
should be left to the peace conference to decide (3). 5. Contrary 
to common belief, the recognition of the Czechoslovak National 
Council, like previous anti-Austrian measures adopted by the United 
States Government, was not a result of direct, personal discussions 
between Wilson and Masaryk. The impetus to the adoption of this 
measure came from the American public, impresesd with the ex- 
ploits of the Czechoslovak soldiers in Siberia. Besides the Siberian 
adventure, important elements of American public opinion were, 
no doubt, influenced by Masaryk’s skillful propaganda. But the 
State Department officials, charged with the elaboration of the re- 
cognition, paid little heed to his suggestions, and President Wilson 
approved the declaration without discussing it with him (4). 
— Editor. 


(1) It may be interesting to note in this connection that at the 
Paris Peace Conference the American delegation advocated an ethnic 
boundary for Czechoslovakia until April 4, 1919, when during a period 
of the President’s illness, Edward M. House gave in to the French 
demand for the retention of the historical boundary of Bohemia and 
Moravia. 


(2) On September 27, 1918, as an afterthought, the Department of 


State wired to London to inquire the views of the Foreign Offfice 
about the future boundaries of the Czechoslovak State. The British 
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officials appear to have been equally uncertain about this question 
at the time, for the Foreign Office did not reply until November 13, 
1918, and even then did not take a clear stand. See, Foreign Relations, 
1919. The Paris Peace Conference, 13 vols. (Washington, 194241947), 
Il, 376-377. 

(3) “(Peace) cannot be pieced together out of individual under- 
standings between powerful states. All the parties to this war must 
join in the settlement of every issue anywhere involved in it...and 
every item of it must be submitted to the common judgment...” Wil- 
son’s address. February 11, 1918, see Ray S. Baker and William E. 
Dodd (eds.); The Public Papers of Woodrow Wilson, War and Peace, 
2 vols. (New York, 1927), L, 180. 

(4) Before the recognition of the Czechoslovak National Council 
Wilson met Masaryk only once, on June 19, 1918, several weeks after 
he had first decided upon an anti+Austrian policy (see this author’s 
article “The United States and the Dissolution of Austria-Hungary,” 
Journal of Central European Affairs, X (October, 1950), pp. 256-270, 
and two months before he suddenly considered recognition of the Cze- 
choslovaks. The question was not broached in their correspondence. 

e e e 


WAS CZECH THE VEHICLE OF SLOVAK LITERATURE? 
P. A. Hrobak 


Since the establishment of the Czecho-Slovak Re- 
public in 1918, a concerted, deliberate attempt on the part 
of certain Czechs and pro-Czechs is being made to prove 
the antiquity of the fiction of a united ‘Czechoslovak” 
nation. The propaganda apparatus of the political state 
formed by the Slovaks and the Czechs has been constantly 
used, even at the expense of the Slovaks, to prove that 
there really is no Slovak nation, that the Slovaks are 
but a branch of the Czech nation and the Slovak language 
is but a dialect of the Czech language. In the memorandum 
which T. G. Masaryk sent to the U. S. State Department 
(Lansing), on August 31, 1918, he said: ‘Slovakia, the 
southern part of the nation, was occupied by the Magyars 
and separated early from Bohemia and Moravia; at times, 
even later, the Slovaks were independent.” After over forty 
years of the Pan-Czech propaganda, we find that the Slo- 
vaks are still around and are more determined than ever 
to preserve and enhance their ethnic individuality. They 
have successfully resisted all attempts to be made over 
into Czechs, as prior to 1918 they successfully resisted all 
attempts to be made into Magyars. 
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Over the years several ‘authorities’ and ‘eminent’ 
scholars and journalists have repeated the distortions, 
false claims, and deliberate untruths of the propagandists, 
perhaps harboring the thought that time will eventually 
transform them into truths. Citing the works of such “ex- 
perts” another generation of scholars and journalists and 
researchers will arise, quoting these highly questionable 
“eminent” historians. Thus are errors, distortions, half- 
truths, and outright falsehoods propagated, while their 
authors blatantly proclaim that “truth prevails” (pravda 
vitézi). 

According to Jaroslav Vléek, accepted authority on 
Slovak and Czech literature, the Czech language was the 
medium of Slovak literature for over 300 years. The claim 
is made in his “Dejiny Literatary Slovenskej”’ (History of 
Slovak literature) which was published by the Matica 
Slovenska (Slovak Institute) of Tur¢iansky Svaéty Martin 
in 1923. Viéek came from a Czech family that had settled 
in Slovakia. He was a follower of T. G. Masaryk and his so- 
called Hlasists, the men associated with the periodical 
“Hlas” (Voice) which promoted the Czech fiction of a uni- 
ted ethnic “Czechoslovak” nation. This claim, which cannot 
stand up under historical criticism because it has no basis 
in historical fact, is a favorite of Prague regimes and Czech 
propagandists. Vléek himself refutes the claim in his work, 
but this fact has strangely escaped the notice of practically 
all English writers of Czecho-Slovak or Czech-Slovak hi- 
story. 

In Viéek’s ‘‘Dejiny” we read: 

“The Hussites brought to us not only the din of savage bat- 
tle, but also a new faith, a new communal language.... The 
Czech language made itself at home among the Slovaks as their 
literary language... The exclusive reign of the Czech language 
lasts for three hundred years from the first Hussite coloniza- 
tion” (1). 

“From the fifteenth to the eighteenth century, Hussitism 
and Protestantism connect Slovak literary creations formally with 
Czech literature. It is not until the end of the eighteenth century 
that Bernolak, and in the middle of the nineteenth century 
Stir, HodZa, and Hurban lay the origins and foundations of an 
independent Slovak literature” (2). 


“Material, which would clarify the position of the Czech 
language in our midst in the fifteenth century, is thus far for 
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the most part laying in the dust of archives. But even from that 

bit that has been brought to light, it is safe to say that the Czech 

language from the second half of the fifteenth cenury is the lan- 
guage of the autonomous Slovak authorities and later even the 

language of the counties and castles” (3). 

The “Dejiny” even proclaim Czech as the national lan- 
guage in Slovakia: “From the beginning of the sixteenth 
century to the beginning of the eighteenth century the na- 
tional language in Slovakia flows in a threefold current: 
1. Printed works, for the most part religious books, and 
here again for the most part Evangelical (Lutheran), hold 
to the language of the Kralice Bible; 2. Documents, re- 
cords, municipal and private books, therefore the written 
word, more or less including native (Slovak) words and 
forms in place of the literary Czech forms; 3. The common 
uneducated people at home, in the field and in their family 
circles, converse by means of the inherited, live language 
of their forefathers — in Slovak” (4). 

Now then, the first current of the “national language 
in Slovakia” — according to Vléek’s ‘“Dejiny” — is the 
language of the Kralice Bible, i.e., pure Czech and nothing 
else; the second current is Czech again, interspersed with 
Slovak words and phrases; and only the third current of 
this national language is made up of the “live” language 
of the common people. 

Informed persons, Slovaks in particular, know that 
such statements and claims tend to serve especially the po- 
litical interests of those who claim there is no Slovak na- 
tion and, consequently, no Slovak language. We know that 
they served the interests of T. G. Masaryk and Dr. Edward 
BeneS at the 1919 Paris Peace Conference, where they 
claimed that the Slovak nation was the invention of the 
Magyars and the Slovaks and the Czechs were the same. 
Viéek, an authority on Slovak and Czech literature, was 
also a follower of Masaryk and his “Hlasists.” After the 
establishment of the Czecho-Slovak Republic, Viéek was 
named director of the Matica Slovenské. It was under his 
directorship that an attempt was made to remake the Slo- 
vak language into Czech. When he died, the Czech Anton 
Stefanek, Minister of Education, wrote these significant 
words about Vléek: 
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“Very few people know, particularly from the young genera- 
tion, that alongside Masaryk it was he (Vléek) who was the spi- 
rit of the ‘Hlas’ (the organ of the Slovak Pan-Czechists, 1898-1904 
— ed. note) and molded, so to speak, the young ‘Hlasists’.... 
J. Viéek is not an ordinary historian who mechanically collects 
scientific material to compile new books. Into every one of his 
works he inserts a certain tendency to serve his nation (the 
Czech nation — ed.). Alongside his strict scientific objectivity 
and his serious respect for Slovak sentiments he always knew 
how to include in his books and his articles the effort to unite 
and not to further divide the Slovaks and Czechs” (5). 
Let us now research the period of 300 years during 
which the Czech language reigned exclusively in Slovakia. 
History tells us that the Hussites came to Slovakia 
the first time in 1421; up to 1440 their visits were predatory 
excursions. They did not come to Slovakia to settle down. 
The power of the Hussites was broken with their defeat 
near Lipjany in 1434. They remained in Slovakia a longer 
time when Jiskra came to power. On a mandate from Queen 
Elizabeth, in the defense of Ladislaus the Posthumous, 
Jiskra ruled the greater part of Slovakia from the end of 
1439 to the death of Ladislaus in 1457. Mathias, newly elec- 
ted King of Hungary, began to wage war against Jiskra in 
1458, defeating him in 1461. Jiskra was in power in Slova- 
kia from 1440. Let us, then, begin our research of Vléek’s 
“three hundred years.” 
Viléek tells us in his “Dejiny” that 
‘with the death of Matthew Cak of Trenéin, called Dominus Vagi 
et Tatrae, at the beginning of the fourteenth century, falls even 
this monument of Slovak independence. The grant principality of 
Nitra (Matyas fdldje”’) blends into a close political union with 
the kingdom of Hungary, and our national life loses itself in the 
common diplomatic tongue, the organ of the Church and state, 
literature and society... .”(6). 


It is generally known that Latin was the official lan- 
guage of the Church and state, literature and society, not 
only during Matthew Cak’s time, not only during the 300 
years of the imagined “exclusive reign of the Czech lan- 
guage in Slovakia,” but even many years after those 300, 
when German and Magyar finally replaced it in the Bohe- 
mian and Hungarian kingdoms respectively. Joseph Dobrov- 
sky, the “father of modern Czech literature,’ wrote his 
main work in Latin in 1822. In Trnava, Slovakia, records 
were kept in Latin up to 1848 (7). 
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According to Vléek, it was not only in official and 
church circles that Czech took hold in Slovakia, but even 
in popular literature of the fifteenth century: “In popular 
literature Czech is perhaps forcing its way with the same 
success, even though there exist no positive examples of 
this.” But what kind of “exclusive reign of the Czech lan- 
guage” can that be when it “perhaps” was forcing its way 
in popular literature for which there exist ‘no positive ex- 
amples’? The activities of the Hussites and the influence 
of Jiskra in Slovakia may have prompted Vlcek to say 
what he did. Then, however, we would have to assume that 
Viéek was not very well informed on the Hussites. We 
know, as Viéek must have known, that Jiskra’s army, in- 
cluding only the “remnants” of Hussites, was made up of 
for the most part of adventurers of many nationalities(8). 
Furthermore, the Hussite expeditions into Slovakia could 
not have any influence on the literary language of the Slo- 
vaks because of their very nature. There were long inter- 
vals between expeditions and the Hussites held Trnava and 
Skalica only two years(9). The Hussites came to rob, and 
rob they did, leaving with their plunder. The Czech author 
Kulhanek adds that Jiskra’s plunderers were a despicable 
lot which, six wears after Lipany, was composed of ‘those 
depredatory bands” which had plundered the Czech lands. 


Viéek refutes his own statement about the ‘exclusive 
reign of Czech” when he tells us that “the sixteenth century 
extended the field of the Czech language still more. There 
came the Lutheran Reformation, the national churches and 
schools’ (10). If the Czech language was the exclusive ve- 
hicle of Slovak literature in the fifteenth century, how 
could it possibly spread even more in the sixteenth? Vléek 
would want us to believe that Czech even invaded the ‘“na- 
tional churches and schools” with Luther’s Reformation and 
yet, on the same page, he tells us that these schools were 
“Latin-Slovak!” The fact is that they were not even Slo- 
vak, because, excepting religion, everything else was taught 
in Latin. Vléek himself gives evidence of this(11). 

The Reformation of the sixteenth century did not help 
the “national churches and schools” in Bohemia and Slova- 
kia. V. FlajShans, noted Czech author and professor of 
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Czech literature at the Prague Charles University, deplored 
Luther’s Reformation for the very fact that everywhere it 
took hold in Bohemia, the German language did too (12). 
At the beginning of the sixteenth century not Czech but 
German came to Slovakia; it took hold almost exclusively 
only in the German towns and only in the second half of 
the sixteenth century did it begin to spread to Slovak set- 
tlements. Vléek himself names many authors who wrote 
in Latin in the seventeenth century, saying that Protestant- 
ism was “shattering the shackles of Latin’ (13). Moreover, 
the end of the eighteenth century, he tells us, “brings to a 
close the era of religious intolerance and Latin erudi- 
tion” (14). 

Since, according to Vléek, Latin, at the beginning of 
the fourteenth century, had become the linguistic medium 
of “the Church and state, literature and society in Hun- 
gary,” and then that “the end of the eighteenth century 
brought to a close the era of religious intolerance and Latin 
erudition,’ we must conclude that his statement in regard 
to the “exclusive reign of the Czech language in Slovakia 
for 300 years” is irresponsible if not an outright fabrica- 
tion. After the disastrous Battle of White Mountain (1620), 
the Czech language was dying in its own homeland, as sta- 
ted by Vléek(15). On the other hand, according to Skultéty, 
Latin was dulling the Slovaks nationally from the sixteenth 
century for almost 200 years(16). 


“The Hussites brought us (the Slovaks) a new com- 
munal language,”’ which became domesticated or was quick- 
ly adopted by the Slovaks as their literary medium, accord- 
ing to Vliéek. But the very fact that the Czech language 
was a “new” language, it must have been foreign to the Slo- 
vaks and, hence, could not have become domesticated in 
the land of the Slovaks. H. Marczali tells us, for example, 
that very few land barons (magnates) could read and write 
at that time: “Of the Hungarian magnates only the Primate 
of Hungary, Thomas Bakaé, knew how to sign his name to 
the Bratislava Peace Agreement (Nov. 7, 1491) with Maxi- 
milian, the German Emperor; Stephen Bathori, Ladislaus 
Guthi, Ladislaus Rozgohi — all members of the higher no- 
bility — could not write”(17). History tells us that Hun- 
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gary was in a chaotic, rebellious ferment during the fif- 
teenth, sixteenth and seventeenth centuries — a condition 
which could not possibly favor the progress of literature 
and culture of the nationalities of Hungary. The fact is 
that there was no Slovak literature, and, under the circum- 
stances, could not be during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. Rebellions and wars usually disrupt literary activity 
and cultural life. Vléek could not have reported the fact 
that at that time only priests and monks did any writing — 
and even then only when they hadl no sword in hand. The 
fact that he did not leads us to the conclusion that Vléek 
was interested in promoting the fable about “the exclusive 
reign of Czech as the literary medium of the Slovaks for 
300 years.” Chauvinistic Czechs and pro-Czech historians 
and journalists still propagate Vléek’s fable to “prove” 
that the Slovaks and Czechs at one time were ethnically one 
nation. 

In his “Dejiny’” the author devotes the first 18 lines 
to record superficially the general history of the fifteenth 
century, and then a total of 27 lines to the entire literary 
activity of that period. This in itself ought to be sufficient 
for us to form an idea of the veracity of Vléek’s statement 
in regard to the “exclusive reign of the Czech language in 
Slovakia.” 

The Prague University, founded by Charles IV in 1348, 
is credited by Vléek for the “refreshening of Slovak spiritual 
life’ (18). It had practically no effect on the spiritual or na- 
tional life of the Czechs themselves, hence it is highly ques- 
tionable that the university had any great influence on Slo- 
vak national life of the fourteenth century. The nationality 
concept at that time was entirely foreign, unknown(19). 
National consciousness is usually intimately connected with 
the fate of a language, and the fate of the Czech language 
in the fourteenth and previous centuries was indeed very, 
sad (20). 

History tells us that the last Premyslide rulers (12534 
1306) unified the Bohemian kingdom, but these very kings 
cared the least for the Czech language and for Czech nad 
tional consciousness(21). German dominated at the court 
of Otokar II (1253-1278) ; the nobility and towns, following 
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Otokar’s example, also used the German language. An ol@ 
saying has it that Otokar warned the Czechs: “one shall not 
be able to see a single Czech on the Prague bridge.” In the 
sixteenth century this warning made the rounds in this 
form: “A Czech on the Prague bridge will be as rare as a 
deer with golden antlers’! Otokar, it is recorded, threat- 
ened the Czechs in this manner as he took off to fight Ru- 
dolph in 1278(22). 


Wenceslaus II (1278-1305), son of Otokar II, of all 
things, became a German poet. Brought up in Germany, 
Wenceslaus followed in the footsteps of his father, Otokar 
II, and his grandfather Wenceslaus I, both of whom had 
forced Czechs out of several towns in favor of the Ger- 
mans. He could not write “in the language of the despised 
men, the (Czech) language in which no one wrote up to 
that time” (23). 

Such was the condition of the Czech language up to 
the advent of Hus. The Czechs, we know, indulge extrava- 
gantly in the glory of Charles IV, “the father of our coun- 
try” and the founder of the Prague University. The fact is 
that Charles IV was a German educated in France. When 
he was called to occupy the throne of Bohemia he did not 
know a single word of Czech(24). The teaching medium 
of the Prague University was Latin. If the University was 
founded in the Czech interest, the Czech language undoub- 
tedly would have found its way into science before 1499, 
i.e., 120 years after Charles IV’s death. There would then 
be no need for Hus to fight for the equality of the Czech 
language in the fifteenth century. Charles was succeeded 
by his son, Wenceslaus IV (1378-1419), who favored Latin 
and German. In 1394 the Union of Nobles had him arrested 
and forced him to issue documents also in Czech. Hus him- 
self, until 1413, wrote in Latin(25). Under Charles IV, the 
Germans controlled the University. In the heat of the Hus- 
site battle his son and successor, Wenceslaus IV, sanctioned 
the reorganization of the University (Decree of Kutna Ho- 
ra, Jan. 18, 1409), to give the Czechs “a ruling voice in 
their own university” (26). The result was disastrous for the 
University. Losing their influence, the Germans left the 
University of Prague, May 16, 1409, to found their own 
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university at Leipzig. With the exodus of the Germans the 
university lost its European significance and the Hussite 
era practically ruined it, reducing everything in the Czech- 
settled lands in Bohemia and a great part of Moravia to 
dust and ashes(27). As a result no examinations were 
held by the university from 1420 to 1428, a situation that 
happened frequently until 1526, so that Czech students had 
to continue their studies elsewhere. FlajShans tells us that 
as late as 1554 all twelve professors of the Prague Uni- 
versity did not have together the salary of one professor 
of the University of Paris(28). The same author begins the 
chapter on the overglorified “Hussite Century” (15th) 
with these words: “All the higher schools are Latin; all offi- 
cial records and public documents were written in Latin; 
and Latin united all scholars of the whole world” (29). Con- 
cluding the same chapter, FlajShans says: “The cry of Vik- 
torin calling for diligent work in the field of the Czech lan- 
guage remained for a long time the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness” (30). Viktorin, who in 1495 was opposed to 
Czech in the law books of Prague, died in 1520. 


The historical truth is that Czech Hussitism was above 
all else a religious movement which had practically 
nothing in common with the “national spirit” of the 
Czechs. Hussitism was not supported by the Prague Uni- 
versity, but rather persecuted. That is why the adherents 
of Hus’ teachings turned their hatred in the first instance 
against the univesity which they pillaged more than 
once, beating and throwing out the professors and bring- 
ing ruin upon it. The Czechs, the very people who should 
have nurtured and elevated the ‘‘Czech national and reli- 
gious spirit,” turned against the university(31). They de- 
veloped a new “national spirit” and strived to force it on 
their people. If the Prague University had practically no 
influence on the national life of the Czechs at that time, 
what influence could it possibly have on Slovak national 
life? The historical fact is that there is not a trace of 
Hussite literature in Slovakia from the fifteenth cen- 
tury (32). 

Like Jaroslav Vléek, later historians, including S. Har- 
rison Thomson of the University of Colorado, Robert J. Ker- 
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ner of the University of California, Joseph R. Rouéek, of 
Hofstra College (1946), had the opportunity of writing ob- 
jectively in regard to the matter at hand by seeking out 
available historical facts instead of relying on chauvinistic 
Czech propaganda. 

Professor S. Harrison Thomson, perhaps unable to see 
the forest for the trees, said this about the Slovaks and 
Czechs and their respective languages: 

“The two peoples were originally so closely related as to 
be indistinguishable, but geography and distance could easily 
have induced a separate political existence. The Magyar conquest 
made any such natural development impossible’’(83). 

“The Slovaks therefore had no opportunity to develop their 
own culture, written language, political institutions or social con- 
cepts in any independent way. Their relationship with the 
Czechs, their brothers to the west, had, for all practical purposes, 
ceased to be a reality for them. This situation lasted nine cen- 
turies” (34). 

“The great similarity of the vernacular languages furnished 
an additional bond between the peoples of Bohemia and Slo- 
vakia” (35). 

“Political and military prestige combined with purely lin- 
guistic flexibility to make Czech rather than Slovak the lingua 
franca of a considerable region outside Bohemia. Written Czech 
became the language of the educated Slovaks, particularly if 
they had studied at Prague, and remained such until the end of 
the 18th century(36). 

“It would be difficult to exaggerate the influence of this 
wide acceptance of Czech as the written language of the Slovaks 
during a period when Bohemia was free and Slovakia was ruled 
by Magyars. The dialectical peculiarities that appear here and 
there in Slovak documents did not alter the fundamental fact 
that Czech was accepted as the basic tongue of the twe 
peoples(37). 

“The end result of the soiourn of the Hussite armies was 
not very considerable. In the first place their stay in Slovakia 
was relatively short, and in the second place we have incontro- 
vertible evidence that the organization and power of the Catholic 
Church in Slovakia was not noticeably disturbed at any time 
in the fifteenth century” (38). 

In his foreword, Professor Thomson warns the reader 


that the term “Czechoslovakia” has no political signifi- 
cance in his book; “it is used generally to designate the 
geographical entity lately known by that name.” The 
professor may be coy and naive, but he is no fool. He knew 
what he was doing. Whether he likes it or not, the fact 
is that term, with or without the hyphen, is the name 
of a political entity. He warns the reader further that the 
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term “Bohemia” is also geographical “and in no wise an 
ethnic term.’’ Nevertheless throughout his book he gener- 
ally substitutes the term “CZECH kingdom”! What justi- 
fication can there be for denying, ignoring, suppressing, 
or falsifying established historical facts? By the way, 
Thomson’s: “Czechoslovakia in European History” was 
awarded the “Czechoslovak State Prize’ in December 
1944, at a time when that state did not factually exist, the 
provisional (illegal) government of Dr. Edward Benes 
thus showing its appreciation to the professor. Indeed, the 
same professor who said in another “historical gem” — 
edited by R. J. Kerner of the University of California: 
“But to Premysl Otokar I (119741230) must be assigned the 
responsibility for inviting the German immigration. Encouraged 
by the court, many Czech nobles had married German women; 
some of the best positions of the Church in Bohemia and Mo- 
ravia were occupied by German clerics; German minnesingers 


were in high favor to the royal court and at the courts of the 

richer nobles’’(39). 

Gerald Druce, “authority on Czech science,’ belongs 
in Thomson’s category. In Kerner’s “Czechoslovakia” he 
had this to say in regard to the matter at hand: 

“The University of Prague, the oldest in Central Europe, 
had been founded in 1348 by Charles IV and had been placed 
upon a secure footing by his successor, Vaclav IV, by the Kutna 
Hora decrees in 1409. During the Middle Ages the study of the 
natural sciences flourished in Bohemia, as is shown by the 
number of herbals and contemporary mineralogical and alche- 
mical works in the Czech language. Indeed, toward the close of 
the sixteenth centry Prague was recognized as an important cen- 
ter of learning’’(40). 


The tendency is quite obvious. Significant it is, too, 
that Druce, like all other pro-Czech propagandists, finds 
it very convenient to offer no proof for his “historical” 
statements. 

Professor Joseph R. Rouéek, being a Czech, could al- 
low himself a bit more rope by raising the Czech banner 
“Pravda vitézi.” Writing about the Slovaks and Czechs 
and their languages, he adds to the confusion (emphasis 
here as elsewhere being mine. — P.A.H): 

“CZECH refers to the principal people or language found in 

Bohemia and Moravia. SLOVAK is the name given to the eas- 


ternmost division of the Czech-speaking people. Protestant lea- 
ders and philologists have claimed that Slovak is merely Old 
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— 


Czech and have urged the use of Czech as the sole written lan- 
guage’”(41). 

“The difficulty of intercourse with the Czechs has produced 
a divergence in what was originally a common language. The 
Slovak and Czech forms of the language differ in certain minor 
points to the present day, like two dialects of the same tongue 
spoken locally’’(42). 

“It is certain, at any rate, that toward the end of the Pre- 
myslid era (1305) the Czech language was already being adopted 
by scholars, that it moved from the villages, towns, and castles 
into books, and that it even began to replace both Latin and 
German’”’(43) 

“The German language (in the time of Hus — the latter part 
of the 14th century and first auarter of 15th) was predominant 
both in public offices and in the churches and schools through- 
out the country”(44). 

But — as a result of the Hussite movement — “the Czech 
language and literature began to predominate’(45). Nevertheless 


“The Slovaks remained a separate and distinct people, even 
though cut off from intercourse with other Slav peoples. They 
remained mainly Catholic and developed their language as a 
dialect of the Czech language”(46). 

Joseph Lettrich, author of a “History of Modern Slo- 
vakia,” belongs in a category by himself. As a Slovak he is 
opposed to Slovak freedom and independence. The Slovaks, 
according to Lettrich, could not exist without the Czechs. 
Having collaborated with Benes and the Communists, Let- 
trich is now on vacation from politics in the United States, 
still serving the interests of the Czechs as a prominent 
member of the so-called “Council of Free Czechoslovakia” 
— the organization of former members of the Communist- 
dominated National Front Government of Czecho-Slovakia 
(1945-1948). Blinded by his prejudices and ignorant of 
history, Lettrich had this to say about his own people and 
their language 

“When a university was founded in Prague by King Charles 
IV in 1348, numerous Slovaks went to study there, and several 
became professors at that university. In this manner the cultu- 
ral relations between Slovaks and Czechs, which had been for- 
cibly interrupted, were re-established. They were to play a vital 
role in the spiritual development of the two peoples. The most 
powerful influence that united them was the written Czechoslo- 
vak language which continued to be common to both. In the 
first half of the fifteenth century the armies of the Czech Hus- 
site warriors penetrated into Slovakia.... The Hussite forces... 
introduced a new spirit of independence from Rome. Above all, 


they once again strengthened the ties of a common language and 
culture between Czechs and Slovaks”(47). 
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Lettrich, like other Slovak renegades and pro-Czech 
scribes, tried to remake history in the image of ‘“Masaryk’s 
interpretation” of Czech history. The ancient Czechs had the 
motto: “The truth of God prevails’ (pravda Bo7zi vitézi). 
Masaryk, following the example of the radical Hussites, 
threw out God and made the motto read “Truth prevails.” 
Waving Masaryk’s banner high, his followers continue in 
his “interpretation” of the national spirit and the history 
of the Czechs, misrepresenting and distorting historical 
facts. Having abandoned Divinely imposed mandates of the 
moral law, they now seek refuge and justification in the 
counterfeit doctrine of unbridled liberalism. Whatever 
might be said to the contrary, the truth is that 

“Such phrases as ‘Czechoslovak language’ might be used for 
the benefit of the outside world and in constitutional and other 
state documents, but the fact remains that to the vast majority 
of both peoples (Czechs and Slovaks), the idea remained a pure 
fiction, and the languages, like the peoples, were, in solid fact, 

two and not one” (48). 
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WHO SAID IT? 


“However close the original bonds between the Slovaks and the 
Czechs) may have been, the ten centuries during which the Slovaks 
formed a part of the kingdom of Hungary, while the Czechs were sub- 
jected to German and Austrian influences, naturally brought about a 
marked differentation between the two peoples. Even the physical 
stocks cannot be so closely related today as they were a thousand 
years ago, for the Czechs are today inextricably mingled with Ger- 
man elements, while the Slovak mountaineers have retained their ra- 
cial purity to a larger degree.... There is, however, a noticeable dif- 
ference both in physical appearance and in character between the 
dour, efficient, but somewhat ungainly Czech, and the airy, talkative, 
happy-go-lucky Slovak.” — C. A. Macartney: HUNGARY AND HER 
SUCCESSORS, London, 1937). 

e e e 

“Tf a single dynasty had united both peoples (Czechs and Slo- 
vaks) in a permanent, or at least an enduring union, a Czechoslovak 
nationality would ‘assuredly have been formed and with a Czechoslo- 
vak language — any minor dialectal differences which existed would 
have been smoothed out. This did not happen; and while the Slavs of 
Bohemia developed the Czech nationality and language, to which the 
intermediate dialects of Moravia gravitated, the Slovaks under Hun- 
garian rule, not only developed along different lines from the Czechs, 
but were not even able to form a single literary language with them.” 
— (C. A. Macartney: HUNGARY AND SUCCESSORS, London, 
1937). 
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BRITISH POLICY AND SLOVAKIA — 1939-1945 
J. M. Kirschbaum, LL.D., Ph.D. 


Diplomatic recognition of the Slovak Republic by Eu- 
ropean Great Powers offers a student of modern political 
history an interesting field of research. In the official and 
semi-official memoranda and documents as well as in nu- 
merous works, published by political writers in America, 
we read that the Slovak Republic was recognized and es- 
tablished diplomatic or consular relations merely with 
“Germany and its satellites.’ The fact that not only all 
European states, including the Vatican, Switzerland, Swe- 
den, but also the Soviet Union, established regular diplo- 
matic relations, and that Great Britain exchanged consuls 
with Slovakia, is as a rule overlooked(1). Why this glar- 
ing oversight on the part of practically all American wri- 
ters on Czecho-Slovakia in the years 1939-1945, is a matter 
of an easy guess. Most of the information on Slovakia was 
supplied to the West by Czech exiles who under the lea- 
dership of Benes, labored for restoration of Czecho-Slova- 
kia, and American historians and political writers did not 
question the reliability of their sources of information. 


A study of the international recognition of the Slovak 
Republic by European and non-European nations is, there- 
fore, an interesting matter. It shows how easily world 
opinion can be fooled and how unreliable our ‘political 
science’? can be even while dealing with current or con- 
temporary events. 


Among the Great Powers, which never were men- 
tioned in connection with Slovakia by American historians 
and writers on international events, is, in the first place, 
Great Britain. Readers of newspapers, periodicals, and 
books during the war, and later readers of modern history, 
were induced to believe that Great Britain firmly stood on 
the side of the Czech politicians who desired to rule Slova- 
kia, and that the British Government never recognized the 
fact that the autonomous Slovak Diet within the frame- 
work of Czecho-Slovakia proclaimed Slovakia an indepen- 
dent State on March 14, 1939. 
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The truth about Great Britain’s attitude towards Slo- 
vakia is, of course, quite different. 

The British Government instructed its Consul, Peter 
Pares, to notify the Slovak Government that “His Majes- 
ty’s Government in the United Kingdom proposed to ap- 
point him as Consul for Slovakia” on May 4, 1939, i.e., not 
later than six weeks after Slovakia’s declaration of inde- 
pendence took place(2). The British Parliament accepted 
the proclamation of Slovakia’s independence as a fait ac- 
compli against which Great Britain had no intention to 
protest, even sooner, on March 15, 1939, when Prime Mi- 
nister Neville Chamberlain announced in the House of 
Commons that the British Government did not feel bound 
by the Agreement guaranteeing Czecho-Slovakia her fron- 
tiers “because, by the proclamation of the independence 
of Slovakia by the Slovak Diet, Czecho-Slovakia disinteg- 
rated from the inside.” 

Lord Halifax expressed the attitude of the Foreign 
Office to the events, which took place in Slovakia, in di- 
plomatic terms but did not leave any doubt that he agreed 
with his Prime Minister. On March 15, 1939, Lord Halifax 
instructed the British Ambassador in Berlin, Sir Neville 
Henderson, to inform the German Government that “His 
Majesty’s Government has no desire to interfere unneces- 
sarily in a matter with which other Governments may be 
more directly concerned than His Majesty’s Government 
in the United Kingdom ...’(3). 


The German Ambassador to Great Britain, Dirksen, 
interpreted the above statements and reported to Berlin 
on March 14, 1939, that “attitude of the British Govern- 
ment toward conflict between Czechia and Slovakia was 
clarified by Halifax’s speech, statements by the new De- 
partment of the Foreign Office, as well as by attitudes 
of press itself’ and that “British Government regarded 
constitutional settlement of relations between Slovakia and 
Czechia as an internal concern of the Czecho-Slovak State 
in which Great Britain had no part.” According to Dirk- 
sen “the more the outward appearance of the right to self- 
determination of the people concerned was preserved, the 
greater would be the understanding among the public (in 
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Great Britain) for a new and stable settlement, especially 
as on all sides the desire existed to keep out of a remote 
affair which did not affect British interests. ..’’(4). 


As a matter of fact, relations between Great Britain 
and the Slovak Republic developed so favorably that not 
later than July 4, 1939, the Slovak Government appointed, 
with the the consent of the British Government, the first 
Consul of Slovakia in Great Britain, Milan P. Harminc. 
The British Consul in Slovakia, Peter Pares, on July 6, 
1939, handed a letter to Consul Harminc in which he asked 
the British authorities in Dover to grant the Slovak Con- 
sul “the usual facilities on landing which are customarily 
given to the consular representatives of a foreign state on 
their first arrival in the United Kingdom ...”(5). 


The Slovak Consul, who actually was in charge of the 
first Slovak Consulate General in the United Kingdom, noti- 
fied the Foreign Office of his arrival and asked to be received 
on July 18, 1939. The Foreign Office in return advised him 
by letter of August 17, 1939, that there was ‘no objection on 
the part of His Majesty’s Government to his entering forth- 
with upon his functions as Consul of Slovakia in London” (6). 


If we take into consideration the international situa- 
tion in August 1939 and all possible demarches and in- 
trigues of the former Czecho-Slovak politicians and diplo- 
mats, and especially of ex-president Dr. Edward Benes, 
who after March 14, 1939, addressed all governments and 
asked them not to recognize the Slovak Republic, the above 
attitude of Great Britain certainly allows to arrive at a 
conclusion that the British Government was certainly not on 
the side of the adversaries of Slovakia’s aspirations for 
self-government and independence. International Law 
knows many forms of international recognition of new 
States, from de jure to de facto recognition, and to an ex- 
change of diplomatic or consular representatives. Great 
Britain granted its recognition to the Slovak Republic by 
exchanging consuls within six weeks after proclamation of 
Slovakia’s independence by the Slovak Diet. There hardly 
can be any doubt that an early normalization of diplomatic 
relations would have followed, if the Second World War 
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had not started only six months after Slovakia decided to 
apply its right to self-determination. 

Great Britain’s attitude towards Slovakia after the 
War broke out in September 1939, offers according to 
some documents, even more conclusive proof of the Bri- 
tish Government’s inclination to maintain relations with 
the Slovak Republic and not to commit itself prematurely 
to some other solution of the Slovak problem. 

Adversaries of Slovakia’s independence were quite suc- 
cessful in spreading a general belief, when the Second 
World started, Great Britain ceased to recognize the ex- 
istence of the Slovak Republic and that the Slovak Gov- 
ernment simply took cognizance of that fact. 


Diplomatic documents, even those published from Ger- 
man archives, give some proof to the contrary. The first 
Slovak Consul, M. R. Harminc, received a telegram, on 
September 4, 1939, inviting him to Bratislava for consul- 
tation, but he understood that it was a move which the 
Slovak foreign minister had to make and, therefore, Har- 
mine did not follow the instructions and remained in Lon- 
don, since he saw that the Government of Great Britain 
did not change its attitude towards Slovakia at the be- 
ginning or during the war against Poland. As a matter of 
fact, Great Britain did not change its stand towards Slo- 
vakia even after Poland was divided among her attackers 
— Hitler’s Germany and Stalin’s Soviet Union. 

The Foreign Office formally notified the Slovak Con- 
sul on October 12, 1939, that he “will continue to be re- 
cognized as the Slovak Consul in London’’(7). For the 
middle of October 1939, in view of the general situation in 
Europe, this atitude of the British Government certainly 
indicates that Great Britain still recognized the Slovak 
Republic and did not intend to break relations with it. 
Why this attitude of Great Britain was not efficiently used 
either by the Slovak Consul or the Slovak Government, 
would call for a lengthy explanation. Documents on Ger- 
man Foreign Policy offer some proof that there were some 
attempts, on the side of Slovak diplomats, to maintain neu- 
trality and to present Slovakia as a neutral State with re- 
gard to Great Britain. This is evident especially from the 
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document No. 205, published by the American and Bri- 
tish Governments in “Series D” of the Documents on Ger- 
man Foreign Policy 1918-1845, in which we read that the 
Slovak Minister to Italy, J. M. ZvrSkovec, on March 28, 
1940, submitted a note to the Italian Foreign Ministry in 
which he stated that Slovakia was a neutral country. He 
requested to convey this to His Majesty’s Government “in 
order that England may recognize Slovakia’s neutrality 
with all its consequences...’ (8). 

Any attempt of the Slovak Government to keep Slo- 
vakia neutral was, of course, more an expression of feel- 
ings and desires of the Slovak people and its politicians 
than a real possibility. Soon after Slovakia proclaimed its 
independence, the territory of eastern Slovakia was at- 
tacked by Hungary and there were indications that also 
some Polish circles were inclined to make a deal with Ger- 
many and Hungary at the expense of Slovakia. “Therefore, 
in order to discourage Hungary,” says a Special Report of 
the U. S. House of Representatives, “in her armed attack 
launched against eastern Slovakia, the Slovak Government 
concluded with Germany a Treaty of Protection (Schutz- 
vertrag) on March 23, 1939.” By this theaty Slovakia tried 
to protect her independence and the integrity of her terri- 
tory since, according to Article I of the Treaty, the Reich 
“undertook to protect the political independence of the Slo- 
vak State and the integrity of its territory,” and the Slovak 
Government agreed in turn “to conduct its foreign policy in 
close understanding with the German Government” (9). 

This obligation prevented Slovakia from being formal- 
ly neutral, and the Slovak diplomat who sent the above 
mentioned note on Slovakia’s neutrality had to pay for 
his step. So did also his Minister, Ferdinand Duréansky. 

Great Britain, however, remained cautious in dealing 
with the Slovak problem even later. The British Government 
remained for some time reluctant to recognize the Czech 
group of exiled politicians led by Benes, who claimed that 
they were the official representatives of Czecho-Slovakia 
even though some of them previously resigned from their 
positions, like Dr. E. Benes, for instance (on October 5, 
1938), or never took part in any Prague governments. The 
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British Government “showed great caution in its atti- 
tude towards the Czecho-Slovak question,” says C. A. Ma- 
cartney, the British expert on Central Europe in the For- 
eign Office during the war. “It did not even recognize the 
Czecho-Slovak Committee until January 6, 1940.” On Feb- 
ruary 24, Mr. Chamberlain spoke of restoring Czech in- 
dependence, but on March 7, 1940, the London correspon- 
dent of the Pester Lloyd was authorized to telegraph the 
following message: 

“British war aims in fact include the restoration of the 
independence of Czechs and Slovaks. The British Govern- 
ment has, however, in no way committed itself with regard 
to the constitutional form the extent and the frontiers of 
the new State. As regards Slovakia, Britain leaves entirely 
open the question whether the Slovak State shall enjoy its 
independence in union with a Czech state, or in another 
form. This question is to be decided by the Slovaks them- 
selves. Beyond the declaration in principle of this war aim, 
the British Government has entered into no obligations 
which might give grounds to complaints...’’(10). 

The Czecho-Slovak Committee, according to Macartney, 
was “a wartime organization carrying out certain pragma- 
tically necessary duties, and the recognition of it, in that 
capacity, carried no implication about a future Czecho-Slo- 
vak State” (11). 

Such a formulation of Great Britain’s war aims allows 
undoubtedly to assume that the British Government con- 
sidered, even in 1940, further existence of the Slovak State 
conforms with Great Britain’s war aims. The Foreign Office 
was quite explicit in this regard even in letters addressed 
to Dr. BeneS. When Dr. BeneS, in his letter of July 18, 
1940, to Lord Halifax, expressed his thanks to His Majesty’s 
Government for the stand which Great Britain took with 
regard to the events of March 15, 1939, and implied that the 
British Government ‘“‘by so doing have solemnly emphasized 
the political and legal continuity of the Czecho-Slovak Re- 
public,” the Foreign Office did not fail to correct Dr. Be- 
nes’ “liberal” interpretation. Lord Halifax on behalf of 
His Majesty’s Government wrote emphatically to Dr. Benes 
that “it cannot be presumed that His Majesty’s Government 
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necessarily share your conclusion, drawn in your letter: 
namely, that by their attitude after the events of March 
15, 1939, His Majesty’s Government have taken any parti- 
cular attitude concerning the legal continuity of the Czecho- 
Slovak Republic. The acts of His Majesty’s Government 
had the significance that they protested against the changes 
brought about in Czecho-Slovakia by German military ac- 
tion, and that they stressed that in their opinion these 
changes had no legal basis. ..”(12). 

In the same letter signed by Lord Halifax on July 18, 
1940, there are also some other interesting points regarding 
Slovakia. His Majesty’s Government were, according to Ha- 
lifax, in principle ready to recognize the Provisional Cze- 
cho-Slovak Government,” but it was added that “this Pro- 
visional Government is to be a representative government 
of the Czech and Slovak peoples and that it is intended 
that also the Czecho-Slovak State Council will be of fully 
representative character and will include the recognized 
Czech and Slovak leaders abroad, as far as they have not 
been included in the Provisional Government’ (13). 


We can say, therefore, that the British Government 
paid, in view of the circumstances, unexpected attention 
to the Slovak question by stressing that it was ready to 
recognize Benes’ exiled Provisional Government only on 
the condition of full Slovak participation, and by making a 
clear distinction between the Czechs and the Slovaks. 

From Dr. Benes’ acts against Slovaks who did not 
share his political views and ambitions, we can conclude 
that he was aware of possible dangers for his plans on 
account of the above British attitude towards Slovakia 
and the Slovaks. Benes used all means (denunciation, false 
accusations, etc) to get rid of not only Slovaks advocating 
Slovakia’s right to self-determination(14), but also of 
Slovaks like Dr. Milan Hodza and Dr. Stephen Osusky. 
Dr. Benes did his utmost to discredit both in England and 
in the U. S. A. simply because they did not share his views 
as to the future of Slovakia. The first Consul of the Slovak 
Republic, Milan P. Harminc, saved himself from vengeance 
and trouble only by volunteering into the British Army 
overseas thus abandoning all political activity. 
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All this allows us to believe, even on the basis of docu- 
ments which are far from complete, that there was a fair 
possibility to give Central Europe, and in it to the Slovak 
question, quite a different organization from that advoca- 
ted by. Dr. BeneS and imposed in the end by the Soviet 
Union, had the British view prevailed. No doubt it would 
also have required a much clearer stand and understand- 
ing of Slovak politicians in Great Britain (Hodza, Osusky, 
Pauliny-Toth, etc.) who did not agree with Dr. Bene or 
denounced his machinations, undemocratic procedures, and 
utter disregard for Slovakia’s aspirations(15), but did little 
or nothing positively to influence the Western Powers and 
to obtain a recognition of a Slovak exiled Committee or a 
Provisional Government. The first Slovak Consul apparent- 
ly failed to use, for his country’s future, all the good will 
and inclination of the British Government to recognize 
him, even after Poland was defeated, as Consul of Slova- 
kia in London, which he probably would have been able 
to do, had the Slovak politicians in London supported him. 


Favorable British attitude towards Slovakia found its 
expression again before the end of the war when Dr. Be- 
ne travelled, in spite of clear hints of the British Govern- 
ment and Parliament, to Moscow and signed a treaty with 
the Soviet Union, which treaty later helped the Soviet to 
penetrate into Central Europe and to establish there Com- 
munist rule and statellite governments. The British Gov- 
ernment allowed, in 1943, Slovak exiles, headed by Peter 
Pridavok, to organize the Slovak National Council in Lon- 
don which opposed Dr. Benes’ policy and advocated inde- 
pendence for Slovakia(16). Unfortunately, it was too late 
for a change in the fate of Slovakia. Not only did interna- 
tional events help Dr. BeneS to accomplish his plans of 
subjugation of Slovakia but also some Slovak politicians in 
London and in Slovakia gave a hand to Dr. BeneS and Sta- 
lin in order to enslave the Slovak people and to rob them 
of statehood and independence. A study of the British at- 
titude towards Slovakia’s aspirations for self-government 
is, nevertheless, quite an interesting chapter in Slovakia’s 
history of the period 1938-1945 and deserves further re- 
search. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 1 
His Excellency 
Mr. Ferdinand Duréansky 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Bratislava 
Your Excellency: 

On the instruction of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
I have the honour to inform you that His Majesty’s Government in 
the United Kingdom propose to appoint me as Consul for Slovakia 
with residence in Bratislava. 

Pending preparation of my Commission I have the honour to 
request provisional recognition by the Slovak Government as His 
Majesty’s Consul for Slovakia. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to express to your Excellency 
the assurance of my highest consideration. 

PETER PARES, M. P., H. M. Consul. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 2 
Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918-1945, Series D, Vol. IV 
No. 234 
194!1)/435217° 
Ambassador Henderson to Foreign Minister Ribbentrop 
Berlin, March 15, ‘1989 
Pol. IV 1728 
My Dear Reichminister: 


Lord Halifax has instructed me to take the earliest opportunity 
to convey the following message to the German Government: 

His Majesty’s Government have no desire to interfere unne- 
cessarily in a matter with which other Governments may be more 
directly concerned than His Majesty’s Government in the United 
Kingdom. They are, however, as the German Government will sure- 
ly appreciate, deeply concerned for the success of all efforts to re- 
store confidence and a relaxation of tension in Europe. This seems 
to them more particularily desirable at a moment when a start is 
being made with discussions of economic subjects to which His 
Majesty’s Government believe, the German Government attach not 
less importance than they do themselves, and the fruitful develop- 
ment of which depends so directly upon a general state of confi- 
dence. From that point of view they would deplore any action in 
Central Europe which would cause a setback to the growth of this 
general confidence on which all improvement in the economic situa- 
tion depends and to which such improvement might in its turn con- 
tribute. 

Yours sincerely, 


NEVILLE HENDERSON. 


DOCUMENT NO. 3 
Documents on Foreign Policy 191841945, Series D, Vol. IV 


NO. 220 
140/76461, 
The Ambassador in Great Britain to the Foreign Ministry 
TELEGRAM 
London, March 14, 1939 
Urgent 


No. 67 of March 14 

Attitude of British Government toward conflict between Czechia 
and Slovakia was further clarified yesterday by Halifax’s speech, 
statements by the new Department of the Foreign Office, as well 
as by attitudes of press itself. British Government regards consti- 
tutional settlement of relations between Slovakia and Czechia as an 
internal concern of the Czechoslovak State in which Great Britain 
has no part. The guarantee of the frontiers of the Czechoslovak 
State envisaged by Great Britain at Munich is regarded as not yet 
in force, as the frontier itself has not yet been finally fixed, and 
the prerequisite for the British guarantee is the undertaking of a 
like guarantee by other signatories to the Munich Agreement. How- 
ever, even if such a guarantee already existed, it could come into 
force, according to statements in the press, only “in the event of an 
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unprovoked attack” (1). The more the outward appearance of the 
right to self-determination of the people concerned is preserved, 
the greater will be the understanding among the public here for a 
new and stable settlement, especially as on all sides the desire ex- 
ists to keep out of a remote affair which does not affect British in- 


terests. 
DIRKSEN. 


(1) This attitude is confirmed by Chamberlain’s reply to a 
question by Attlee on the same day in the House of Commons 
(quoted in the German White Book, Document No. 257): “I am not 
sure what the Right Honorable Gentleman thinks that we should 
do. I might remind him that the proposed guarantee is one against 
unprovoked aggression on Czechoslovakia. No such aggression has 
yet taken place.” 

DOCUMENT NO. 4 


Letter of the British Consulate in Bratislava to the Chief Customs 
Officer in Dover, Great Britain 
Bratislava Slovakia 
July 6, 1939 
Sir: 

I have the honor to inform you that the bearer of this letter, 
Mr. M. Paul Harmine, who is arriving by packet-boat next week, 
on Wednesday or Thursday, has been appointed Slovak Consul in 
London to take up his duties there. No facilities exist here 
for giving him a diplomatic visa since there is no diplomatic rep- 
resentative at the capital of the Slovak State. But I am furnishing 
Mr. Harmine with this letter as proof of his official position and 
shall be most grateful if he can be granted the usual facilities 
on landing which are customarily given to the consular repre- 
sentatives of a foreign state on their first arrival in the United 
Kingdom. 

I have the honor to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
PARES, H. M. Consul. 
The Chief Customs Officer 
Dover. 
DOCUMENT NO. 5 
A letter of the Foreign Office to the Slovak Consul, regarding 
his official status 
Foreign Office, S.W.I. 
August 17, 1939 
Sir: 

With reference to your letter of August 9, I am directed by 
Viscount Halifax to inform you that there is no objection on the 
part of His Majesty’s Government to your entering forthwith upon 
your functions as Consul of Slovakia in London. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
R. DUNBAR. 
M. P. Harminc, Esq. 
Consul of Slovakia. 
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DOCUMENT NO. 6 


Great Britain recognized the Slovak Consul even after the 
Second World War started 


No. C 15393/2875/12 
Foreign Office, S. W. I. 
October 12, 1939 
Dear Monsieur Harminc: 


With reference to our conversation on September 28 regarding 
your position in this country, I am now able to inform you that 
you will continue to be recognized as the Slovak Consul in London. 


Yours sincerely, 
I. KIRKPATRICK. 


* * e 
WHO SAID IT? 


Czecho-Slovakia, as created by the Paris Peace Conference is then 
a land of minorities, a country in which, in fact, there is no majority. 
By one of the oldest and most ironical of necessities, the statesmen 
of Paris, who undertook to resolve the Hapsburg Monarchy into its 
ethnic fractions in accordance with the rights of peoples, found them- 
selves in the end condemned to create a new state in which the racial 
elements were as diverse and as irreconcilable as either the Austrian 
or Hungarian states of the pre-war era.” — (Frank H. Simonds: Can 


Europe Keep the Peace? — New York, London, 1931; p. 99). 
e e e 


“...the Czechoslovak Republic was the least natural state created 
after world War |. Bohemia, Moravia, Slovakia and Ruthenia formed 
the parts of a long, unnatural, composite area, with varied relief, 
peoples, communications and economic development.” — (George W. 


Hoffman: A Geography of Europe, University of Texas, 1958; p. 567). 
e e e 


“If one considers the question of the viability of Czechoslovakia 
from the strict point of view of geography and ethnography, there 
would indeed seem to be little hope for the future of this curiously 
composite state.” — (Herbert Adam Gibbons: Europe Since 1918; 
p. 258). 


e a e 

“From the beginning of the Republic the more extremist rulers in 
Prague asserted that the Czech and Slovak languages were identical; 
they argued that, in reality, the Slovak was only a dialect of the Czech. 
The Slovaks, however, rejected this theory, and declared that their 
language, while closely resembling the Czech, was a separate idiom.” 
— M. W. Fodor: Plot and Counterplot in Cenral Europe, p. 36). 
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SLOVAKIA UNDER COMMUNISM 
By Joseph Pauéo 


Some Americans of Slovak ancestory who visit Slo- 
vakia keep in touch with me and keep me up to date as 
to what is or has recently transpired in our ancestoral 
homeland. From this I can faithfully present the follow- 
ing report about oppressed Slovakia under Czech Com- 
munism. 

The Scarcity of News 


Everyone who receives mail from Slovakia complains 
of the scarcity of news. In fact very little news is ever 
mentioned in personal letters. The only news we get and 
learn from the writer of any letter is that he is still living 
or that such and such are alive or that so and so of the 
family is dead. 

No one writing to America dare mention anything 
detrimental or in opposition to the regime. Most of our 
information about what is transpiring in Slovakia comes 
from the visitors. 

Last year’s visitors to Slovakia disclosed the fact 
that a Slovak there, sending mail out of the country, must 
personally present every letter unsealed at the postal win- 
dow and identify himself — for obvious reasons. 

One of our friends brought this message from his kin: 

Tell our relatives in America that they should not expect 


any details in our letters — because we may only praise our 
present regime. 


Whilst visiting there my friend learned of the cruel 
fate that happened to a young man whose father surprised 
him with an automobile from America. As soon as the 
communist authorities heard that he received the auto- 
mobile they laid him off. When he inquired as to the rea- 
son for this, he was told that he has a wealthy American 
father who brought him a car; therefore let the father 
provide a living for him! 

A communist customs official directed a Slovak Am- 
erican lady to inform every one in America “not to bring 
or send clothes from America. We need American dollars 
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with which to buy better things than those that you bring 
or send to us.” 

Other visitor to Slovakia affirmed that: 

“The duty on new articles sent from the USA to 
Slovakia is several times higher than the value of the 
article. Hence the Slovak people there often beg and ad- 
vise Americans not to send new clothing, shoes, etc.” 


Communist Persecution of Slovak Peasants 


One of our countrymen who returned from Slovakia 
reports: 

“TI was in Slovakia and I didn’t recognize my own 
hometown. Much is changed. Since 1945 standards of liv- 
ing dropped and the people been living through nothing 
but woeful poverty, adversity and persecution. 

“Your Slovak-American press reports that everything 
is being communized,” they told to my friend; “but you 
probably do not know that every farmer is resisting this 
as long as he possibly can. Not one wants to give up 
what he has; not one of them freely volunteers to be 
communized. 

“First the communist regime decreed that every farmer 
must turn over to the State a specific portion of the crop 
— so much grain, potatoes, sugar beets, vegetables, fruit, 
eggs, milk and other produce. If the farmer was unable 
the government got after him and asked him ‘Will you 
sign?’ If he declined to sign, he was taken a few days later 
to the police headquarters. 

“At the headquarters he was always investigated and 
intimidated — about his field, about his family, his work, 
where and who his kin is, where each member of the 
family works, with what girl does his son keep company, 
where his relatives live. 

“Whether he has any relatives in the United States 
of America, whether they write and send packages or 
money to him; and other similar questions. After all 
these always comes the persistent question: ‘Will you sign?’ 
If he declines again, the policeman grab his arms, twist 
them, stick a pen into his fingers and force him to sign. 
Some of the farmers are held at the police seven-ten days, 
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and tortured two or three times a day — to get them to 
give up their farms. 


“Those who were more determined would hold out 
longer, but even they would eventually yield. Indeed all 
those, whom I saw and whom I talked, the average Am- 
erican might be tempted to consider stupid or mental — 
for they certainly talk peculiarly scared and nervous like, 
obviously because of the terror and beatings to which 
they were subjected. 

“Hence, they finally resign themselves to the hopeless 
fate and role to which the State subjects them. They 
thus in practice become utter slaves of the State. In en- 
forcing the commune upon them, the State would dismiss 
the farmer’s son or daughter from office work under the 
pretext that peasant and his family is sabotaging the com- 
mune. 

“My sister complained bitterly about this miserable 
situation. Her husband was persecuted and terrorized, her 
son was kicked out of the factory, and our priest-uncle 
was spirited away to the concentration camp. And last 
summer the state police came and ransacked her house 
and recorded all that she had in it. Every little item they 
checked and recorded — clothing, furniture, all her goods, 
stationary, toiletries, rags. Nothing is private to the com- 
munists.” 

Slovaks Are Fleeing Into the Mountains 


Another visitor to Slovakia records: 

“As regards recruiting into the commune, this is done 
both by propaganda and terrorizing. In my hometown this 
was done even whilst I was there. Sixty communists poured 
out of a bus every morning to intimidate the farmers who 
resisted giving up their fields to the State. 

“My cousin was detained last spring by the regional 
national committee for investigation. He was beaten and 
locked up in a dark basement for two days. 

“My brother-in-law, who is on pension and who re- 
fused to turn over his property to the communist regime, 
had his pension taken away for good. 

“At the time of my visit to my hometown it was like 
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doomsday. I wanted to visit with some of my friends with 
whom I used to chum around in my youth and who were 
still living, but they were afraid to talk to me. About twen- 
ty of the male friends fled before the police into the moun- 
tains. 

“Many of the other farmers of the country were like- 
wise fleeing into the hills. 

“JT am a rough coal miner. I never wept; but what I 
saw in my native town moved me to tears and I cried with 
many of the men there. They weep both out of just anger 
and out of bitter despair; for they are helpless and power- 
less to prevent their own plots of land from going to waste 
or to the communist regime. 

“T visited Slovakia when Khrushchev was preparing 
to visit America. Everyone who spoke of his visit, frown- 
ed on it, and prayed for the American leaders. 

“T’d love to visit again my native town in Slovakia; 
but not under communism, because my heart would break 
over the plight of my fellow countrymen.” 


Whom Does Communism Permit to Attend the University 


Other Slovak American who visited Slovakia learned 
that: 

“T visited my native city — KoSice. My relatives have 
children whom they would like to send to the University. 
Out of five of them only one was able to send his son 
to a University. When I questioned them how such dis- 
crimination is possible, they answered: 

“We are deeply worried when our children finish 
the required schooling. Besides, it is not easy to get per- 
mission to send one’s child to a University; for 75 per- 
cent of the students must be of the so-called ‘proletariat 
families’ — that is, of the already communized families. 

““The growth of purely Slovak intelligentsia is thus 
restricted, indeed decreased.’ 

“Another sad situation in Slovakia is this: 

“People live, so to speak, from hand to mouth. That 
is, they do not put away anything into the bank — either 
because they do not have anything to put in or because 
they do not trust communist banks or communist money. 
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“My cousin lives with her husband and children in a 
State home. It is a large home to house several families 
of workers — the privileged class which does not pay 
rent. The State leaves them in the apartments free of 
rent, because it does not wish to stir up scandal against 
those who are its privileged favorites. Hence, if these do 
not contribute to the support of the State, how can the 
State function — unless it discriminates against and takes 
from the majority of the Slovak populace? 

“Tt is obvious that the State does this deliberately — 
both so that there would be no savings and so that all 
would live in State owned houses and apartments, where 
it is the easier for the State to check and control each 
family. Here and there, of course, a family will attempt 
to build its own home — but this is done under tremen- 
dous hardships. Nevertheless, though it is difficult to 
secure labor, unemployment is on the rise among the 
Slovak people — another reason why bitterness is increas- 
ing against communists.” 


Slovak Youth Indoctrinated and Educated Against God 


The Communists in Slovakia concern themselves to 
turn Slovak youth against God and religion and to bring 
it up without religion is quite evident. Every visitor men- 
tions this. We have first hand evidence of this policy even 
from the Communist daily “Praca”; for instance, under 
the date of December 6, 1959, under the heading “Circle 
of Young Atheists” we read: “In the schools of Slovakia 
Slovak youth is being organized and trained against God 
and the Church.” 

The article mentions such an organized group or 
circle in a school on Dubova Street in Bratislava. The pre- 
vious year the circle had 15 members; last year it had 73 
members. Each circle, as then organized, the article claimed, 
was made up of eleventh graders. 

“What do these ‘circles’ do?” The article asks and 
answers this thus: “This year we read and discuss Lu- 
naéarsky’s book ‘Why It Is Impossible To Believe In 
God’”’ (Communists spell God with a small initial letter.) 

In Prague a so-called new “Broadcast University” 
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was founded. The Chicago Daily News carried this short 
news-item on one of this ‘“university’s” lectures: 


CZECH RADIO ANALYZES BIBLE 

Bonn, Germany, Jan. 9 (1960) — Lectures in Czecho-Slova- 
kia’s “Radio University” have been at some pains recently to 
analyze sections of the Bible. 

The Bible, these Communist speakers argued, contains a 
good deal of brutality and immorality. As one example they 
cited the killing of the priests of Baal. 

The program was in reply to a listener who had written to 
defend Christianity, and to argue that the world would be a 
better place if everyone followed Christian principles. 

Religion, the lecturers said, had not been able to eliminate 
wars or to prevent fascism. Most of the good in religious ideas, 
the lecturers added, was of non-religious origin. 


This then is the way Czech Communists indoctrinate 
and poison the minds of the young and the faithful. 


Communist Destruction of Slovak Churches 

A visiting countryman reports: 

“In my native village, a few days prior to my arrival, 
the communist authorities closed the church and with my 
own eyes I saw posted on it the communists’ official sign: 
‘STATE PROPERTY.’ 

“My kinsfolks disclosed to me that their pastor was 
forced to preach most cautiously. He was unable to preach 
what he wished or as his heart and conscience dictated 
to him. Upon learning of this the faithful would crowd 
evenings after work into the church for prolonged pe- 
riods of prayer — without their shepherd. So the civil 
authorities closed the church. 

“The parishioners then began to meet to pray at the 
outdoor on the outskirts of the village; but this was not 
for long, for not many days later heavily armed militia 
swooped down upon them and dispersed them. Terrorized 
people cried and defended themselves bare-handed as best 
they could. 

“From precedent Slovak citizenry now knows that 
communist authorities will turn any church into a granary 
or theatre or some propaganda house — as the commu- 
nists did elsewhere and in Russia. 

“Terrorized peasants everywhere told me that: 

“Everyone who is in the employment of the State — 
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teachers, police, soldiers and the like — must renounce 
their faith and church. Students attending the University 
must likewise do so. Anyone who refuses to conform, 
looses his rights, his place and position. 

“I spoke with my cousin-priest who was held in prison 
for a very long time and who is now forced to work in a 
factory, and he revealed nervously how the Church situa- 
tion is there: ‘Worse,’ he told me fearfully, ‘than you or 
your American press realizes and reports; for only he 
who lived through it all can correctly tell of it. For in- 
stance, no priest can be sure in the evening when he re- 
tires that in the morning when he gets up he will be able 
to enter his own church again. He may have been dragged 
out of bed at night. and spirited away to prison.’ 


“Others again will tell you that the most tragic thing 
is that the seminaries were all closed down; only the State 
directed one in Bratislava is allowed to be opened, and it 
permits only a ridiculously small token number of semi- 
narians. 

‘It is public knowledge that the professors in this 
seminary are favorably disposed to the communist regime; 
and even though they should not be, the seven or eight 
seminarians that are annually ordained are entirely too 
few for the 4 million inhabitants of Slovakia. More priests 
die annually in one diocese than that. Old priests are rapid- 
ly dying off — as they must; and there are none, or pro- 
portionately very few, to replace them. Such a situation 
is disastrous to the Church. In a generation or two there 
will scarcily be enough priests in the country to supply a 
town let alone the whole country. In the course of a few 
years Slovakia will be progressively without priests and 
churches. And not only for this reason. The State is try- 
ing to bring up an irreligious and churchless population. 
Tremendous pressure, for instance, is exerted upon the 
youth, especially in the Universities, to have nothing to do 
with religion. Students are mostly drawn from trusty com- 
munist circles or families; and if one or the other of these 
is noticed to cling more to the Sacred Scriptures than to 
Karl Marx, he is immediately expelled. Communism wants 
only a communist intelligentsia. In key positions this in- 
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telligentsia can control the world, the thoughts of men 
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and have its own ‘communist religion’. 
The Church Is the Greatest Opponent of Communism 


Though the press in Slovakia is completely controlled 
and carefully censored by the communists in order 
the more overtly and effectively to undermine religion and 
popularize communism, readers nevertheless can readily 
notice what and how this propaganda is doing and work- 
ing against the Church and religion. No matter how care- 
ful the communist press is it cannot help but here and 
there expose and betray itself and its objectives. 

For example, the daily “PRACA” of November 3, 1959 
treats of the “United Efforts of the Vatican.” Among 
other things it writes: 

“Serfdom, feudalism and bourgeoisism — and bureau- 
cracy — on the one side and the church on the other side 
needed each other in order to control the new, progressive 
and rapidly developing power of the revolutionary mass of 
serfs, non-farmers and workers, particularly after the 
laboring class proposed and obtained such a powerful ideo- 
logical arsenal as is Marxism and such wonderful organi- 
zers aS communism and its party are... Religion and the 
Church remain practically the last and only ideological 
defenses and the only hope of the dying old world... Rap- 
idly rising peaceful powers of the earth press the enemy 
to rely more and more on the ideological arsenal of religion 
and religion’s organization. The defenders of darkness are 
seriously interested in the leadership of religion. 

“The Vatican, as the supreme head and center of dark- 
ness and ideological warfare against progress, is preparing 
for total mobilization. For instance, the Vatican is prepar- 
ing an ecumenical council, so that in the ensuing discus- 
sions with the ‘separated brethren’ the matter of political 
and ideological cooperation and mutual objectives against 
communism will be considered and achieved. 

“And if it should come to the union of Christians, this 
would be only so that the Vatican can the more success- 
fully serve the disintegrating imperialistic colonial system 
and fight for the salvation of capitalism and strengthen 
the reactionary positions of the Church.” 
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So the communist press alleges. This, however, is mere- 
ly one instance of how the communistic press works. Those 
who accept such “revelations” of the communist press as 
a genuine contribution to the peace and concord of co- 
existence, must, in view of all this, be either deceived or 
stupid or mentally sick. 


The Chasm Between the Slovaks and Czechs 


I met another visitor from Slovakia and he expressed 
his impressions this way: 

“My brother works in an office there and he explained 
how things stand with him and what life is like in Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

““Everybody,’ he said, ‘is living in fear — scared; 
because in every office there sits a security agent, who 
records or notes for the police everything what he ob- 
serves. 

“He is a common individual who works in the office 
like all of us; but he has this special personal assignment. 
Hence, wherever it is possible, Slovak officials, whether 
in the office or in the factory, sabotage the work. Some- 
times Slovaks even go on strike; but Czechs have never 
gone on a strike. ’ 

“Czechs merely inquire of the Slovaks: ‘What’s hap- 
pening in Slovakia?’ — as if to say, they wish the Slovaks 
would begin a revolution in Slovakia. Then the Czech will 
sit back, observe and take credit for being a good and reli- 
able citizens and deserving of better consideration, better 
positions and better treatment — in any kind of govern- 
men, even foreign. 

“It’s the same with listening to radio broadcasts. Most 
Slovaks listen to foreign broadcasts, watch Austrian TV 
programs, and the like. But not so the Czechs. They, alle- 
gedly, dislike Austrians and Germans. 

“Czechs would like the world to believe that Slovaks 
like to fraternalize with them (with Czechs); but this is 
untrue and absurd. Slovaks detest fraternalizing with 
Czechs — for obvious reasons. The true Slovak, because 
of the Czech persecution and exploitation of Slovakia and 
because of the common tendency amongst the Czechs to 
toy around sympathetically with communism and _ irreli- 
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gion, is very wary of the Czech. If there was any frater- 
nalizing between the Czech and Slovak before the First 
World War, there is none since the Czech attempt to Czech- 
ize Slovakia after the formation of the Czecho-Slovak Re- 
public. Slovaks are convinced that it is impossible to co- 
exist let alone live with the Czechs in one State. 

“T experienced this myself in Praha. Czech youth whol- 
ly does not comprehend the Slovak or the Slovak attitude. 
Prague youths, when I addressed them, persistently asked 
me, ‘What are you, a Polak?’ And my brother, who lives 
in Slovakia, would try to comfort me and say: ‘Don’t be 
amazed at this. They do not care to understand the Slo- 
vak tongue, muchless the Slovak and his democratic views. 
They behold him with disdain and contempt.’ 

“Let me mention what I learned of what happened 
in 1956 when the Hungarians revolted. The Slovak people 
were hoping for a general war to break out, with America 
rushing to aid free Hungary, but nothing like this hap- 
pened. 

“The Czechs, instead, sent a whole armed division 
against the revolting Hungarians. By chance I met in 
New York City a Hungarian who fought in that revolt and 
he told me that the revolting Hungarians got aid only 
from two places — from Spain and from Slovakia. 
The Slovaks somehow or another spirited away to them 
500 loaded machine guns, a great quantity of hand gre- 
nades and ammunition and a lot of bandages, and the Spa- 
niards sent over a planeload of bazookas.” 

I asked my Slovak informant how the Slovaks in 
Slovakia viewed the liquidation of the Hungarian revolt and 
he answered me: 

“They were tremendously disappointed — and they 
are so even at present. Nevertheless they still hope that 
America will help liberate all of them. And, if America 
does not help them, they certainly will despair.” 


A Message To American Statesmen 
A friend of mine brought this message from Slovakia: 
“Tell all American Slovaks to work tirelessly for a 
free Slovakia. Let them rest assured that we are praying 
for them. And we also pray that God might enlighten the 
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minds of your American statesmen so that they might 
not be naive and might not betray the nations behind the 
Iron Curtain, not even our Slovak nation, because we 
await our rescue and liberation from America, her Pre- 
sident and Government. Indeed, there has been already 
enough suffering, misery, real and judicial murders. There 
is no greater punishment for us than this communist hell. 
The sooner America realizes this, the better for her.” 

Need anything be added to the above? Americans of 
Slovak descent, joined together in the Slovak League of 
America, are expending every effort in this direction to 
liberate the Slovaks at home and secure for them the in- 
dependence they have fought for so many hundreds of 
years. The adamant anti-communist stand of the League 
is well known. The Slovak League of America, an Amer- 
ican institution, believes that it is in the highest interest 
of the security and welfare of the United States, that 
the Government of the United States fully recognize and 
respect the inherent right of the Slovak nation to freedom 
and independence. 

Conclusion 


This then is the situation in Slovakia today. In re- 
porting this I presented only some incidents and facts. 

In these our own United States of America, many 
people are not aware of what is happening behind the Iron 
Curtain. In my opinion, the things that are happening 
in Slovakia, in Poland, in Lithuania, in Rumania, in Yugo- 
slavia and other communist controlled countries, indeed in 
Russia and China themselves, is not only a concern of these 
people and nations but also of every other country that 
does not wish to succumb to communism. America is no 
exception. Indeed America is and will be most responsible 
and reprehensible, I believe, in the eyes of world historians 
— and of the world in years to come — if communism 
spreads. Only America can prevent or limit its spread and 
contain and isolate it. I personally do not think that to 
isolate it is to solve the problem of communism; on the 
contrary, world communism has assumed such proportions 
that it cannot be isolated anymore. 

Communism overtook China. It is influencing other 
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Asiatic people and it is penetrating into Africa. Some Am- 
ericans rejoice that shaking hands with Khrushchev is 
solving the problem; but to do so is a stab in the back 
of those who suffer under communism. 

To solve it, America and the whole world must not 
run away with the form of government established for us 
by our American founders. Freedom is the right of our 
181 million American people; but this is also the right of 
every people. The threats of Kremlin ought not make Am- 
ericans wince and submit to the dictates of Khrushchev 
as to how a Paris conference must end or whether our 
president should or should not go to Tokyo. Because after 
such a dictate will encourage Khrushchev to continue 
further. 

The aim of communism even now in 1960 is the pro- 
letariat’s world rule. Khrushchev said this summer, “I'd 
love to see the red banner flying over the whole world 
in my lifetime.” 

e e e 


WHO SAID IT? 


The Czechs .... are inclined to be both socialistic in politics 
and agnostic in religion. The Slovaks on the other hand...as conser- 
vative peasantry are for the most part loyal and pious Roman Catho- 
lics. It is perhaps not surprising therefore that friction developed be- 
tween them.” — (F. Lee Benns: Europe Since 1914, New York, 1931; 
p. 556). 


e e e 

“The population question is further complicated by the antagon- 

ism of the Czechs and Slovaks themselves. The Czechs, who outnum- 

ber the Slovaks almost two to one...are more inclined toward politi- 

cal liberalism and religious scepticism.... The Slovaks are among the 

most pious and conservative of peasant folks. ..” — (Walter C. Lang- 
sam: The World Since 1914, New York, 1953; p. 453). 


e e e 

“Some of the radicals and the nationalists in parliament deman- 
ded an absolute separation of church and state, and in January 1920, 
as part of the so-called ‘Away From Rome’ movement, there was estab- 
lished a Czechoslovak National Church which proclaimed its inde- 
pendence of the papacy and abolished the requirement of celibacy for 
the clergy. This church, however, gained almost no Slovak adherents 
and fewer than a million Czech members.” — (Walter C. Langsam: 
The World since 1914, New York, 1953; p. 4511). 
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NEW BOOKS 


Gilbert L. Oddo: Slovakia and 
Its People, Robert Speller and 
Sons, New York, 1960; 382 
pp., $6.00. 

This scholarly work is a most 
fitting tribute to the place and 
stature of Francis HruSovsky in 
the annals of Slovakian history. 
Offered in memory of that distin- 
guished Slovak historian, it serves 
as the first systematic history of 
the Slovak nation in the English 
language. The privilege that Pro- 
fessor Gilbert L. Oddo enjoys in 
this respect is more than justified 
by the sterling attributes of his 
product. By careful research,, de- 
tailed documentation and balanced 
interpretation he has filled a gap 
in knowledge and understanding 
that has existed for too long in 
the English-speaking countries. Un- 
til now has been a serious gap 
which no amount of pamphlets, pa- 
pers and other transient media 
could adequately narrow. An im- 
portant, authoritative source on 
the Slovak nation has happily 
emerged in an important and 
leading language of the world. 

While today many eyes are cen- 
tered on Catholic countries like 
Cuba and others, wondering how 
and by what means a communist 
takeover might be achieved, to- 
morrow, as a result of works of 
this kind, they will become more 
and more focused on a predomi- 
nantly Catholic country behind 
the Iron Curtain which by no 
means has received is fair due in 
world attention, evaluation and 
significance. Purposely distorted 
propaganda has clouded Western, 
and particularly American, under- 
standing of reality and aspirations 
of over four million people mak- 
ing up the Slovak nation. Much of 
this politically contrived propagan- 
da will undoubtedly be dissipated 


by the proper and wide circulation 
of this book. 

It is truly amazing the extent 
to which our thinking about other 
people and nations is seriously 
discolored by myths and false- 
hoods that have gained currency 
through calculated effort on the 
part of the politically ambitious 
few and, more so, through habi- 
tual usage and mental inertia. In 
these times it is even ironical to 
hear many of our public and pri- 
vate leaders urge in one breath 
that for our long-term security in- 
terests it is utterly indispensable 
for us to understand other peoples 
and nations and then, in the very 
next breath, deny the distinctive 
national existence of a given peo- 
ple by parroting unfounded and 
misleading nomers and cliches. 
This writer has witnessed many 
trying, in effect, to square a circle 
by speaking, on the one hand, of 
the glorious fight of Slovak pa- 
triots for national independence 
and then, on the other hand, re- 
iterating the myth of a “Czecho- 
slovak nation.” Fortunately, in 
most instances this self-contradic- 
tion is the consequence of an in- 
firm grasp of basic essentials about 
Slovakia for which now there can 
be no excuse. Dr. Oddo clearly 
and vividly provides these essen- 
tials in this highly readable and 
accessible work. 

Despite the open record of na- 
tional Slovak resistance against 
communist domination, the story 
of Slovakia is a story of a na- 
tion’s fight for freedom and survi- 
val goes back well beyond the 
contemporary period. In a real 
sense, the present subjugation of 
this undying nation is only an- 
other chapter in its long and 
eventful history. Its cumulative ex- 
perience in alternating periods of 
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independence and captivity pre- 
pares and equips its people well 
for the tasks and challenges of 
the present struggle. As one reads 
about the many historic occasions 
forming the distinctive history of 
this European nation, he cannot 
but feel doubly assured that here 
exists one of the truest and most 
reliable allies of the cause of 
world freedom. This volume cov- 
ers these occasions with moving 
and descriptive force, and the in- 


dispensable perspective gained by) 


the reader is insurance enough 
against the repetition of basic 
errors concerning the right and 
property of an independent Slo- 
vak nation in the world family of 
nations. 

Aside from its natural right of 
self-determination — which really 
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tianity, social justice, literature, 
culture, and the freedom of Slo- 
vakia. The role of Trnava Univer- 
sity, the Slovak role in the evolu- 
tion of the Czechs, Slovak freedom 
and the 1848 Revolution, the St. 
Martin Memorandum of 1861, the 
zecho-Slovak Pact of May 30, 1918 
and many other events are events 
that bespeak the vitality, growth, 
perseverance, and determination of 
a strategically situated nation. All 
this and more spells out a vibrant 
tradition which is the living soul of 
Slovakia, a permanent reality that 
/no amount of myth-making political 
| propaganda can possibly erase or 
for long conceal. With descriptive 
,vividness and factual proportion, 
| Professor Oddo succeeds in bring- 
| ing out this truth in all its lu- 
;minous aspects. 


doesn’t have to be reasserted time| The pattern of events and tragic 
and time again to establish the development that characterizes the 
distinctive character and the sepa- long history of the Slovak nation 
rate national will of the Slovak | is rembarkably similar to that of 
people — the full credentials of |many other nations now held in 
the Slovak nation for sovereignty captivity in the Russian Commu- 
and independence are found in its | nist Empire Ukraine, White Rus- 
living history From the earliest ‘sia, Georgia, Turkestan and other 
backgrounds to the present, the | subjugated nations in Eastern Eu- 
movement of Slovakian existence | rope and Central Asia have on dif- 
has been toward expanded free-|ferent stages of the historical 
dom or toward freedom itself.|drama and at different times en- 
From the ninth century, when the | countered — indeed, still do share 
first Slovak ruler, Prince Pribina,|— similar problems. Problems of 
reigned, to our century, when on ‘identity and rightful recognition, 


March ‘14, 1939, a new independ- 
ent Slovakia emerged and was re- 
cognized by twenty-seven coun- 
tries, this saga of a people’s fixed 
determination to be free and re- 
spected as an equal among nations 
abounds with sheroes, events and 
achievements that would glorify 
the history of any nation, large 
or small. 

The names of SS. Cyril and Me- 
thodius, JanoSik, Anthony Berno- 
14k, Hlinka, Stefanik, Hurban-Va- 
jansky, Dr. Joseph Tiso and numer- 
ous others are historic names as- 
sociated with the advance of Chris- 


‘of national survival and historical 
|truth, are problems foisted upon 
/the Slovak nation by alien influ- 
‘ences and powers as they are by 
| similar forces in these other areas. 
|The nature and character of these 
|problems, whether arising from 
blind Western inapplication of the 
principle of national self-determin- 
‘ation, misinterpretation of the 
| Czecho-Slovak Pact, the Hitlerian 
i episode anl the delimmas it posed 
;to many peoples in Central and 
Hastern Europe, are treated with 
scholarly consideration and _bal- 
ance in this work. They cannot be 
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handled otherwise, for the strug- 
gle of a people is involved. 
This struggle is today an in- 
tegral and important part of man- 
kind’s struggle for freedom. The 
soener many Americans realize 
this, the better will our position 
be in relation to all the captive 
nations in the Russian Communist 
Empire. The history of the free- 
dom-loving Slovak nation, as so 
competently portrayed here, is a 
sufficient guideline for our think- 
ing, our policies, our actions and, 
most of all, for our conscience. 
Lev E. Dobriansky, 
Georgetown University. 


Joseph M. Kirschbaum: Slo- 
vakia — Nation at the Cross- 
roads of Central Europe, Ro- 
bert Speller and Sons, New 
York, 1960; 385 pp,, $5.00. 


This latest work by the distin- | 


Slovak culture, literature and 
the language of the oldest people 
in the Danube region, as well as 
the democratic traditions of the 
Slovak nation, are presented in 
an intelligible way. Moreover, the 
complex events that created and 
shaped Czecho-Slovakia and then. 
‘led to the declaration of Slovak 
independence on March 14, 1939 
(six months before the outbreak 
‘of the war, are so arranged 
land explained as to give the 
‘reader a factual and masterful 
| survey of a hectic period in mo- 
| dern history. 

American Slovaks are credited 
with the idea of Slovak independ- 
ence in the very first chapter. 
| This tribute is based upon the fact 
\that all during the present cen- 
tury the Slovaks here, inspired by 
\the spirit of American freedom, 
| have spared no effort to help their 


guished professor of Slavic Stu-| ‘fellow countrymen establish a free 
dies at the University of Montreal | and self-governing state of their 
is a well balanced, coordinated and | own. To this end they attempted 
well-calculated effort to give 'a forward step towards self-gov- 
thinking people a true picture of | ernment with the Czechs to be 
the Slovak nation struggling for! equal partners in the formation 
national freedom and survival since | of the first Republic of Czecho- 


the dawn of western civilization. 

In his introduction, Kirschbaum 
gives the reader a genuine histo- 
rical prospective of the land and 
its people in a few pages. In a 
concise sweep of centuries of hi- 
story, the author traces the fate- 
ful course of this small but dy- 
namic nation from the sixth cen- 
tury to the present. 

Never before has a reader of 
Slovak historical development had | 


the opportunity to learn so quickily , 


the real story of a country whose 
destiny has been and still is close- 
ly associated with the life of its 
neighbors, namely, Czechs, Aus- 
trians, Germans, Poles, Russians, 


and Magyars, for here, in a com-, 


pact volume, the author has com- 
pressed centuries of history as it 
occurred in the heart of Europe 


‘Slovakia. (Cfr. the Cleveland 
| Agreement of 1915 and the Pitts- 
‘burgh Pact of 1918). When the lat- 
ter agreement with the Czech rep- 

resentatives (including Thomas G. 
| Masaryk) was repudiated after the 
establishment of the republic, 
ithe Slovaks, realizing they were 
denied the right to self-govern- 
;ment in their home country, re- 
newed the struggle, and the move- 
ment towards a free state of their 
own was accelerated by both the 
irresistible force of freedom and 
the sweep of external events, re- 
sulting in the declaration of Slo- 
vak independence on March 14, 
1939. 

The book is enhanced by more 
than a score of pictures that il- 
‘lustrate highlights in the history 
of the Slovak nation. A suitable 
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bibliography of some sixty sources 
indicates the thorough scholarship 
that produced it. 

Documents and letters relating 
to the struggle of the Slovaks for 
their right to self-government and 
a free stathood are quoted as far 
back as April 13, 1849, when a 
group of Slovak deputies submit- 
ted a petition to the Ministry in 
Vienna for national recognition. 
These, a total of 72, are up to 
1955. Thus, not only is this book 
designated for popular reading but 
also for serious study by students 
of history. It will serve to pro- 
vide them with a basic historical 
knowledge of the Slovak nation, 
and will give them a reliable in- 
sight into the incredibly fascinat- 
ing story of Slovakia on the Da- 
nube. 

Andrew Pier, O.S.B., Director, 
Slovak Institute, Cleveland, O. 


Jozef Pauéo: Unconquerables. 
Vantage Press, N. Y., Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Hollywood. 
225 pp., $3.50. 

In this age of the exiled, the 
tempest-tossed and the oppressed, 
many have been the men and wo- 
men of diverse political, religious 
and iedological persuasions whose 
fate has been sung and whose 
cause won through global sym- 
pathy and recognition. 

No less dramatic but perhaps 
less sung and still not won is the 
cause of the Slovak heroes, the 
unconquerables behind the iron 
curtain, souls who could not and 
would not leave, convinced that 
their mission is to remain, to op- 
pose the foe and defend the ideals 
that externally have succumbed 
but in their hearts burn on. 

PhD. Jozef Pauéo, son of Slova- 
kia, whose road has led him from 
the Slovak University into the 
world of journalism via Austria 
and West Germany, New York, 
and now Pennsylvania, has recor- 


ded true stories of Slovak hero- 
ism as personified in the “Whtie 
Legionnaires.” 

Slovakia, whose fight against 
Czech chauvinism was as little ap- 
preciated as that of the Sudeten 
Germans against Czech encroach- 
ment, has a tale of its own to tell 
in the 20th century battle against 
satanic Communism. 

Those familiar with the Slovak 
people know that no wedge has 
been or can be driven between 
them and their clergy. The Slo- 
vaks are devout, loyal Catholics 
almost to a man. Any story of 
their bravery against Bolshevism 
is at the same time a document 
of the valor of their priests, nuns, 
and other religious who to this 
very hour are traveling a path to 
Calvary that only a glowing faith 
in the Crucified could make pos- 
sible. 

The pages of Pauéo’s “Uncon- 
querables” offer the reader no 
papier-maché dolls but flesh and 
blood men and women like Sister 
Katarina, enduring personal in- 
sult and humiliation, forced to 
witness the desecration of what 
she holds most sacred; like tea- 
cher Stach, dedicated to saving 
Slovak youth from the acids of 
Bolshevist ideology by forming 
secret schools to lecture on reli- 
gion, instill Slovak ideals in young 
folk and keep good literature 
alive. 

We read of the diabolical chi- 
canery invented to prevent the 
people of a Slovak village from 
going on a pilgrimage and we see 
that simple faith undaunted even 
in the face of outright deceit and 
force. We see the enemy syste- 
matically trying to uproot Chris- 
tian principles from the schools 
and Slovak way of life and see 
the Legionnaires fighting back. 

Simple straightforward books 
like Pauéo’s should be placed on 
required reading lists for schools 
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and in public libraries all over!L. Niederle, etc.) and try to shed 
the country. Its message goes right|a new light on this period of 


to the heart. 
Frances McPoyne. 


Stephen Smriik, S.J.: The 
Glagolitic or Romano-Slavonic 
Liturgy, Series Cyrilomethodi- 
ana, Slovak Institute, Cleve- 
Jand, Rome, 1959, 120 pp., il- 
lustrated; $2.50. 
The approaching 1100th anni- 
versary of the arrival of SS. Cyril 


and Methodius to Great Moravia, | 


inspired several Slovak Slavists to 
publish a series of scholarly stu- 
dies in English called Cyrilome- 
thodiana. The first volume was 
prepared by a Slovak expert in 


medieval arts, Professor J. G. Cin- | 


cik. Although its title reads An- 
glo-Saxon and Slovak-Avar Pat- 
terns of the Cuthbert Gospel, it re- 
fers in its conclusions to the mis- 
sion of SS. Cyril and Methodius. 
(See a review on this in Slavic and 
East European Studies, Vol. II, 
F. 4, p. 240). The second volume 
is the well-balanced and carefully 
edited study by Rev. Stephen Smr- 
zik, S.J., a learned Slovak Jesuit, 
studying and teaching in Italy. 


Slavic history and civilization. And 
while we may disagree with their 
“marxist” methods, it will be dif- 
ficult to deny the conclusions 
reached which are supported by 
research in archeology and phi- 
lology. 

The author of The Glagolitic or 
Roman-Slavonic Liturgy wrote his 
book on this side of the Iron Cur- 
i tain, in Rome, where undoubtedly 
many original sources, until now 
‘only partly or not at all used, 
were at his disposal. This gives to 
his study on the introduction of 
the ancient Slovak (Slovanic) lan- 
guage into the Christian liturgy a 
value of original reaserch and 
makes his book a contribution to 
/the Slavistics. Recognition of the 
Slovanic language by Rome as one 
lof the liturgical languages, at a 
time when Slavs were but barba- 
|rians, was an epoch-making event 
‘which laid the foundation for a 
| new Slavic civilization that spread 
|from Great Moravia and later de- 
| veloped among Southern and East- 
ern Slavs. The continuous interest 
‘of Slavists in this epoch is con- 


Great Moravia and the civiliza- | sequently understandable. 
tion which started in the terri-| Father Smrzik re-examined in 
tory of today’s Slovakia, Moravia, |his scholarly treatise the views and 
Southern Poland, and Slovenia| theories of several Slavists on the 
(the component parts of Greater | Roman-Slovanic liturgy, called also 
Moravia) with the mission of SS.!the Glagolitie liturgy. In order to 
Cyril and Methodius, became in arrive at objective conclusions, the 
the past decades a favorite field of | author analyzed the theories which 
study and research of many Sla- assert that the Roman Slovanic li- 
visits of Polish, Slovak, Slovenian, |turgy was introduced already by 
Czech, and Hungarian origin.'the Slovak apostles, Cyril and 
Scores of books have been pub-, Methodius, as well as the theories 
lished behind the Iron Curtain on | which assert that they had no con- 
this subject namely by Slovak and | nection whatsoever with the Ro- 
Czech archeologists and linguists |mano-Slovanic liturgy. Writing his 
(Poulik, Eisner, Toéik, Stanislav,’ book in Rome, the author had an 
Isaéenko, Dekan, Pauliny, etc.) who ; excellent opportunity for perusing 
challenge the views and theories | all the principal works on the sub- 
of previous researchers (F. Dvor- ject. As a result, he gives us the 
nik, J. Skultéty, P. HruSovsky, V. views of Cherubin Segvié, who ex- 
Jagié, J. Dobrovsky, J. P. Safarik, pounded his theory on the origin 
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on the Roman-Slovanie liturgy in 
several publications, denying the 
Cyrilo-Methodian origin of the Ro- 
man-Slovanie liturgy, as well as 
the theories of Orthodox authors 
Gorazd Pavlik and Jiri Novak, on 
the one hand, and recent pro-Cy- 
rilomethodian theories of Ivan Ber- 
éié, F. Pasternak, S. Rittig, An- 
ton Briikner, and C. Mohlberg, on 
the other hand. 


The author gives a clear evalu- 
ation and a critique of all theories 
and presents a synthesis of the 
evolution and present status of the 
liturgy which, according to him, is 
western in its ceremonies and 
eastern in its language. For Father 
Smrzik there is no doubt that the 
Roman-Slovanie liturgy was in- 
troduced by the Slovak apostles 
Cyril and Methodius in Great Mo- 
ravia. Since he arrived at this 
conclusion on the basis of a tho- 
rough study of so many eminent 
Slavists, whose works were pre- 
dominently published in Slavic lan- 
guages, his book is undoubtedly 
a valuable contribution to the elu- 
cidation of the subject. 


The book also contains a chap- 
ter on history of the Roman-Slo- 
vanic liturgy which makes it all 
the more valuable for readers who 
are not acquainted with the sub- 
ject. However, this chapter should 
have come, in this reviewer’s 
opinion, as Chapter I. Chapter I, 
which deals with the oldest written 
records of the Roman-Slovanic li- 
turgy, completes effectively the 
picture of the origin and develop- 
ment of the Roman-Slovanic litur- 
gy. Scholars in Slavie subjects 
will appreciate also the author’s 
bibliography, but not including an 
index is one of the shortcomings 
of this excellent and well-edited 
study which is enriched by several 
reproductions and illustrations. 

J. M. Kirschbaum, 
University of Montreal. 
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J. M. Kirschbaum: Contempo- 
rary Tendencies in Slovak Phi- 
lology, an offprint from the 
periodical Slavic and East Eu- 
ropean Studies, Vol. IV, No. 
34, Department of Slavic Stu- 
dies, University of Montreal; 
14 pp. 

Though Professor Kirschbaum’s 
concise study is primarily destined 
for scholars and teachers, it gives, 
nevertheless, a clear picture of 
Slovak endeavors in the field of 
philology to all who are _ inter- 
ested in the Slovak language and 
in its relation to other Slavic 
languages. Many American and 
Canadian readers will be surprised 
to learn that the relation between 
the Czech and the Slovak lan- 
guage is not only a relation be- 
tween two distinct Slavic lan- 
guages, but that Czech poetry and 
prose are now translated into the 
Slovak and vice versa as the Po- 
lish or Russian have always been. 


There was much confusion about 
this relation even in academic 
circles. The value of Kirschbaum’s 
new study lies in its clear elucida- 
tion of the subject and of the 
reasons which, for so many years 
were responsible for the existing 
confusion. 


Divided into three chapters, the 
study presents a short, but scho- 
larly perusal of contemporary ten- 
dencies in Slovak philology which 
is subject to Russian pressure in 
the same way as the whole Slovak 
cultural life has been from 11945. 
While the author of the study ad- 
mits that Slovak philology de- 
velops comparatively undisturbed 
by the inclusion of Slovakia with- 
in the Soviet cultural and politi- 
cal sphere of influence, he points 
to the attempts of some young 
philologists to impose “Marxist” 
or “Stalin’s” directives upon the 
activities of Slovak philologists. 

An analysis of two volumes of 
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“Bibliography of Slovak Philology” 
(for the years 1939-1947 and 1948 
1952) makes Kirschbaum’s study 
particularly valuable, as it shows 
how the individual fields of Slo- 
vak philology developed during 
the past 20 years. The fact, that 
the study is based on a thorough 
research into original Slovak 
works gives to this first English 
treatise of Slovak philology an 
added value. 
A.D: 


J. M. Kirschbam: Ludovit Stur 
and His Place In the Slavic 
World, Slavistica No. 32, Pub- 
lished by the Slovak Institute, 
Winnipeg-—Cleveland, 1958; 
84 pp. 


Little has been written in Eng- 
lish about Stur’s ideas of Pan- 
Slavism and about his ideas con- 
cerning the struggle for independ- 
ence of the Slovak nation, and 
once he exhausted all peaceful 
parliamentary and political means, 
his role in the rebellion against 
Magyar oppression in 1848. The 


Slovak nation, dying a slow death’ 


under Magyar oppression, 
greatly heartened and strength- 
ened by Stur’s new unifying liter- 
ary language and cultural pro- 
grams took on a new life. This 
finally led to Slovak independence 
in 1989. 

Even eminent scholars of Sla- 


vistics did not look into the per-| 
sonality of Ludovit Stur. Lack of, 
access to the original works of | 
Stur led some Slavists to accept 


the judgment of many politically 
prejudiced Czech authors. Some 
went so far as to label Star with 
J. Kollar and Safarik as Czechs 
although they were Slovaks. Stur’s 
greatest achievement was the co- 
dification of the new Slovak li- 
terary language. 

Credit is due to Kirschbaum’s 
present booklet inasmuch as _ it 
helps to clarify not only the na- 


tional origin of these men, but 
especially the position and role 
of Stur in forming modern literary 
Slovak, in unifying the Slovak na- 
tion, and leading the Slovaks in 
their fight for national survival 
and independence. The author c* 
this booklet did not enumerate all 
the available bibliography, but 
brought out the literature based 
on original manuscripts, which un- 
fortunately are still little known 
among the Slavists on this con- 
tinent, and a score of works in 
several foreign languages. 

Four condensed chapters which 
,make up this booklet cannot ex- 
‘haust the personality of Ludovit 
Stur as a philosopher of Pan-Slav- 
ism, as a linguist and philologist, 
as an aesthete and poet, and as a 
Slovak national leader. It is our 
hope that J. M. Kirschbaum will 
‘eventually enlarge this valuable 
study into a resourceful book ful- 
ly and thoroughly evaluating the 


was | 


gigantic personality of Ludovit 
Stur. 
John Rekem, 
Winnipeg. 
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